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THE COKER PATENT POWER GRAIN | manufacturers in the United States, and to them the 


SHOVEL. 


The value of automatic macliinery in the handling of 
grain is now so well understood that we need make no 
apology for introducing in this place a brief notice of 


reader is referred for full information. 


RAILROADS AND WATERWAYS. 


In the Treasury Department’s annual report on our 


No. 


5 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
. 


) ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


from the latter period, and the great West became its 
main source. The value of our exports of breadstuffs 
and provisions had risen to $420,000,000. During this 
latter period the roads have been competing with the 
waterways for this traffic, and are successfully outbidding 
them in cheapness, as well as speed. Mr. Nimmo, in 


the Coker Patent Power Grain Shovel, with the Metcalf | foreign commerce for the fiscal year ended June 30, | the above report, states that the tonnage on the New 


Patent Automatic Attachment, a machine which 
has already been introduced ina number of ele- 
vators, and has given excellent satisfaction. We 
give on this page an illustration showing its essen- 
tial parts. This Shovel is perfectly automatic. It 
goes in gear at any point in the car where the op- 
erator stops, and is sure to throw out of gear at the 
car door. 

The “Coker Shovel” has no small parts liable to 


break or get out of order, but is substantially as 


well as simply constructed, so that durability is 
Obtained. The steel-faced clutch working in con- * 
nection with the screw and nut, gives the most ! 
positive and sure power possible. In the auto- 
matic attachment the cam working on the paper 
friction pulley is very simple and requires only a 
very small outlay of strength to work it. 

The shovels, independently of each other, are 
taken to the rear or any part of the car; the mo- 
mentum given to the spool by the unwinding of 
the rope as the man goes into the car, causes the 
cam, which works 0n the paper friction wheel, to 
fly up. The moment the man stopsthe cam drops 
back, and trips the catch or hook which holds the 
clutch in position; this at once falls into the 
clutch on the spool, and the shovel is in gear. The 
nut on the screw now commences to travel toward 
the clutch onthe shaft, and at the given point 
pushes it out of gear, delivering into the sink a 
large quantity of grain. Two men can unload a 
ear of 500 bushels of grain with a set of shovels in 
five to eight minutes, running the shaft at sixty 
revolutions. The cut of Shovel herewith present- 
ed is a single shovel. When it is necessary to un- 
load a large number of cars in a short time, two 
shovels, or a set,-are usually used, otherwise one does 
nicely. One man, with one shovel, can unload a car of 
500 bushels in about fifteen minutes, running at a speed 
of, say, sixty revolutions per minute. : 

We understand that some 160 shovels, with this screw 
and nut principle, are in operation in different parts of 
the United States. The manufacturers have anumber of 
testimonials as to its value from users in different parts 
of the country, all speaking of it in terms of commenda- 
tion. In fact, the Shovel is sold under guarantee that it 
will do all that is claimed for it. Wressrmr & Comstock 
Mre. Co., 125 and 127 Ontario St., Chicago, are the sole 


THE COKER PATENT POWER GRAIN SHOVEL. 


York cunals in 1868 was 6,442,225 tons; of the New 
York Central, was 1,846,599; of the Erie, 3,908,243, 
and of the Pennsylvania was 4,722,018 tons. In 
1885 these figures had become for the canal 5,664,- 
056 tons; the Erie had increased to 13,610,623, and 
the Pennsylvania to 21,674,160 tons. The railroads 
thus gained over 35,000,000 tons, while the canal 
was losing. At the same time the freight rates 
have been steadily decreasing by both routes. 
The average rate of grain from Chicago to New 
York in 1856 was 26.03 cents per bushel; the 
rates fluctuated to 31 cents in 1866, but have since 
gradually declined, and averaged 6.60 up to Sep- 
tember of this year. Lake and rail freights quot- 
ed at 29 cents in 1:68, now average 9.3 cents. All 
rail rates fell from 42.6 cents in 1868, to 15.5 the 
present year. The average freight rates per ton 
per mile on fifteen leading roads in 1868, was 2.453 
cents, but had decreased in 1883 to 1.053 cents. It 
thus appears that these great lakes and natural 
waterways of the country that penetrate to the 
far interior are being outstripped by the iron 
road, with its rapid transit, in handling our raw 
and coarse material of commerce. But their im- 
mense importance in the past as well as the pres- 
ent, in holding in check these roads and steady- 
ing freight rates, should not be forgotten; while 
the possibilities of this competition, furthered by 
such u deepening of these great water routes, so 
that heavy tonnage may be handled in ships fit for 
ocean carriage, awaits the development of a large 
trial. 


Farmers in Missouri will not take twenty cents 
a bushel fur their corn. They prefer to hold it. 


1884, the subject of the rapid advance of the railroads! The country was stripped so bare of old corn thata large 


in competing with the waterways in the transportation 
of grain and food stuffs, since the opening of the great 
trans-continent1] lines of railway, is specially noted. 
Of the annual receipts at the seaboard ports, 95 per cent. 
of the grain, and the same of beef, an 90 per cent. of 
our pork, came from the West and Northwest. The 
lakes and canals had long preceded the railways in mak- 
ing this feasible, and from 1826, the time of the opening 
of the Erie Canal, to 1856, the increase of our surplus 
sent to the seaboard was from $8,000,000 to $70,000,000 
in value. But the great expansion of this traffic dates 


pile of new can be safely stowed away in the empty 
holes and bins. 

The Philadelphia North American reminds the farmer 
who is sighing for “the good old times” that in 1816 it 
took one hundred and fifty pounds of butter to buy one 
yard of broadcloth, and fifty pounds of cheese to buy 
twenty-five pounds of nails. Now ten pounds of butter 
will buy a yard of broadcloth of better quality, and 
nine pounds of cheese will buy twenty-five pounds of 
nails. 
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Marcus Ruthenburg, of Cincinnati, has bought out a 
roller mill for flour reduction and other purposes. 


The Minneapolis Engine and Machine Works of 
Crocker, Pell & Boardman are inthe hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

The Enterprise Machine Works, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
have gone into the manufacture of general mill ma- 
chinery. 

Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co, of this city, report a 
large number of recent sales of their Kaestner Mill and 
general flour mill and grain-handling machinery. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill., have se- 
cured space for an exhibitof the grain cleaning machin- 
ery at the World’s Exposition at New Orleans. 


The Link Belt Machinery Oo., of this city, are busy in 
their foundry getting out castings for machine-moulded 
pulleys, and, beside their regular line of sprocket wheels 
and other work which goes with link-belting, the com- 
pany have orders for brush machinery for cleaning 
wheat. The wood-working and other departments of 
their works are running as usual. 


The machinery firm of Wardell & Hinckley, ef this 
city, has madeanassignment. The firm were agents for 
machinery and boiler fittings at 14 South Canal street, 
having been in existence for four years. The liabilities 
will foot up $40,000, while the nominal assets are $15,- 
000, but in reality only $10,000.. The causes of the fail- 
ure are depression in business, bad debts, and poor col- 
lections. 

At the late St. Louis Fair we are informed that the 
extensive mill machinery manufacturers, Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., carried away nine 
first premiums of different articles displayed by them 
(among which was their well known roller mill), and 
also a $300 cash prize for the best display at the fair; all 
of which makes the affair a creditable victory for 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


William E. Catlin & Co., dealers in mill machinery 
and mill furnishings at 48 South Canal street, Chicago, 
made an assignment Oct. 20, for the benefit of their 
creditors. The firm was composed of W. E. Catlin, C. 
G. Catlin, E. R. Catlin and F.E. Catlin. They have 
been in business about four years. Both liabilities and 
assets were small, each about $2,000. The failure was 
due to the prevailing dull times. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co. have opened a branch 
office and store-room at Minneapolis, Minn., under 
the management of W. T. Sprague, formerly manager 
of the St. Louis branch. They will carry in stock at this 
establishment a full line of various special saw-mill 
machinery, including Emery’s patent gang lumber-trim- 
mers, gang Sslabslashers, endless log-hauls, cant and 
lumber transfers, live rolls, etc. They will also carry 
conveyors for handling slabs, shingles, saw-dust, laths 
offal and lumber. 


The importance and growth of St. Louis as a ma- 
chinery market has been recognized by the establish- 
ment of a branch office in that city by E. P. Allis & Co., 
the Milwaukee machinists and founders. In addition 
to the Reynolds and Reynolds-Corliss engines manufact- 
ured by Messrs. Allis & Co,, they make a specialty of 
outfits for flour mills and saw-mills. The office, which 
is located at Ninth and Spruce streets, is in charge of 
Mr. Charles A. Hague and Mr. John R. Abbe, members 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. 
J. E. Loomis has control of the mill machinery depart- 
ment. All of these gentlemen are thoroughly trained 
in the business, and will reflect credit upon the great 
house they represent. 

Writing to the Husbandman, of Elmira, N. Y., on the 
subject of farm mills, a farmer has the following in re- 
gard to the mill made by A. W. Straub & Co., of Phila- 
delphia: “Itisalate production of theirs, although 
old mill makers and of experience. I have ground 
more than 250 bushels with it by one and two-horse 
tread power, grinding with one horse five to eight 
bushels per hour, and with two horses-ten or more 
bushels as fine as mill feed, and itis capable of grind- 
ing to almost any degree of fineness all kinds of grain, 
and also corn inthe ear very successfully. What to me 
is one of the best things about itis its steady running 
with heavy or light power, owing to its adjustment and 


arrangement. After setting the machine and starting it 
my little ten-year-old boy has ground twelve bushels of 
buckwheat alone with one horse.” 


In connection with the completion of the new build- 
ing for the Fair and Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society, the Philadelphia 7’imes says: 
“At the request of Contractor Doyle, Judge Watson 
formally made over the grounds and buildings to the 
committee for the Society. In describing the work 
done, the Judge said: ‘The first work accomplished was 
the fencing. This is over a mile, accurately 5,780 feet, 
and 8 feet high. Inside the fence are nine cattle sheds, 
each 130 feet long by 24 feet wide, with 261 stalls, capa- 
ble of accommcedating about 600 head of cattle. The 
sheds for sheep are of the same dimensions, with 130 
pens, and there are three similar sheds for swine, with 
125 pens. A large building for horse stabling was next 
erected, 1,500 feet long by 12 feet wide, divided into 125 
box stalls, each 12 feet square. A poultry house, 150x50 
feet. A seed house, 200x60 feet, and a floral house, 
100x60 feet, were next. Next came a ‘House of Com- 
fort,’ 100x60 feet, and the builders went to work on the 
main building, a structure 300x150 feet, 75 feet high, 
with a truss in the center 75 feet in span, and two side 
trusses 37 feet 6 in. in span, each. The restaurant is 100 
feet long by 60 feet wide. There are also 5d sheds for 
machinery, each 50x30 feet, and an octagon music stand, 
20 feet in diimeter. The roo‘s are of corrugated iron, 
manufactured by the Cincinnati Corrugating Company, 
of Cincinnati, O.,in all amounting to 210,000 feet of 
iron.” 


WHEAT AND ITS FUTURE PRICE. 


The Financial Chronicle, in discussing the problems in 
reference to the future of wheat which are now demand- 
ing practical solution by the farmers of our vast.wheat- 
producing sections, while admitting that the days of high 
prices are gone, probably not to return, does not believe 
that the present extraordinary low prices are to be per- 
manent. In order to properly understand these ques- 
tions the Chronicle briefly reviews the history of the 
markets with reference to the conditions of the wheat- 
producing countries of the world, for the decade ending 
in the crop year 1883-4. The facts connected with the 
downward movement of the past three years show good 
European harvests of food crops in general as well as of 
wheat; these years followed a series of poor crops that 
had stimulated an increase of cultivation. Taking Great 
Britain, France and Hungary as examples, the last full 
crop previous to the present, except that of 1878, was in 
1874; the large supplies from America alone prevented 
the prices of wheat from becoming very high. The fol- 
lowing table gives the figures for the years and countries 
named; the quarter is estimated at eight, and the hecto- 
litre at two and three-fourths bushels: 


Wheat Crop 
available for food. | of 
Great Britain. France. Hungary. Total. 
Quarters. | Hectolitres Bushels. Bushels. 
13,700,000) 117,252,063 61,335,771) 393,378,945 
9,124,000} 84,858,011; 48,933,308) 355,284,838 
9,665,000) 79,393,192) 51,670,405) 347,321,683 
9,432,000! 84,406,521) 76,912,536) 384,486,469 
11 825,000} 79,304,900) 108,423,200) 421,311,675 
5,990,000) 63,532,096) 52,217,650) 274,850,914 
9,114,000] 83,465,629) 79,329,601) 381,772,080 
9,124,000} 80,922,416) 88,899,987) 384,428,631 
10,243,000) 109,700,448) 136,481,263) 511,851,495 
8,124,000) 84,776,200} 91,000,000) 389,126,550 
9,308,910) +110,000,000, 137,000,000; 513,971,280 
Total, 105,749,910) 974,611,477' 932 403,921|4,457,78 1,560 


Our small crop of 1881 was followed by the price in 
London of $13.95, and an average for the year of $1183 
per quarter. The speculation in grain in this country 
followed, and in the face of a general good crop of wheat 
abroad ours was held back by speculative holding in 
1883. Meanwhile ocean carriage had become so low 
that India was able to enter into the competition more 
largely, the writer thinks, than she ever will be able to 
do again. The results have been: Producing and mar- 
keting to an unnatural extent in all the wheat-producing 
countries. The world began this year with an unexam- 
pled stock in sight; about 25,000,000 quarters it has been 
considered would cover the annual needs of Great Brit- 
ain; her supply from all sources in the year ended Aug. 
31, 1883, was 30,000,000 quarters. On the top of this our 
bubble of speculation burst, and our retained surplus 
was thrown into this flood to swell the torrent. Thus, 
says the writer, have been produced these wholly unnat- 
ural low prices, that cannot be maintained. Taking an 
example from the movement of Indian wheat as affected 


by prices: Inthe three years ended March 31, of 1882 
1883, and 1884, there were respectively in round num- 
bers exported 37,000,000, 26,400,000, and 39,000,000 bush- 
els. But in the three months ended June 30 of the last 
two years compared, the quantities exported declined 
from 7,700,000 to 4,000,000 hundred weight, the price hav- 
ing fallen from $1.03 to 99 cents per bushel. The Indian 


Agricultural Department state that this decline of ex- . 


ports is wholly due tothe fallin price. The price of 
wheatis now much lower and this competition must there. 
fore entirely withdraw.. The present prices of wheat 
are below the cost of production and -transpoitation t> 
markets. In the factors of all the costs that precede the 
placing the surplus wheat onthe foreign markets, the 
Chronicle asserts that no country can reach as low fig- 
ures as the United States; and as the supply must come 
down to an amount that will command a profit, this coun- 
try will reach such a pointin the upward movement 
sooner than any other. The writer therefore indorses 
the advice to producer of the Louisville Courder-Journal, 
to raise all the wheat we can next year, to recover our 
former prominence, and we shall sell then our next crop 
at a much better price than this one. The best thing for 
the farmer to do isto market his present crop freely, and 
plant freely next year. 


CORN AND HOG PRODUCT. 


An old New York correspondent of Bradstreet’s, under 
date of Oct. 14, gives some interesting facts and figures 
especially showing the value of our corn crop 
as related to hog _ produce. At the eight 
Western lake and river ports in the period 
from Dec. 24 to Oct. 4, of 1883-4, new corn ar- 
rived to the amount of about 79,200,000 bushels, against 
some 125,800,000 in 1879-80, or 37 per cent. less this year 
then after the large crop of the census year, though 
larger than the crop receipts following the small crop of 
1881, which were a little over 62,500,000 bushels. The aver- 
age weekly consumption of Westerncorninthe Hast was 


about 1,300,000 bushels inthe first period ended this — 


year, and 1,600,000 in 1881-2; in the intervening seasons 
it was in the neighborltood of 800,000. ‘The larger 
figures were due to small crops in the East, owing to 
drouth or frosts. The writer wrote on July 26 that he 
did not know whether corn would advance during the 
coming three months; but if the market was not over- 
sold, and the warm weather continued, that farmers 
might throw over their small reserves and keep the 


market from rising. The prices then in New York and — 


Chicago were respectively 62! and 54 cents per bushel, 
which was not large. He added that he wonld advise 
parties inclined to sell for future delivery what they did 
not have, “that there were clippers around who may 
shorten their claws, which have grown marvelously of 
late months.” The following table shows the figures 
for our last five corn crops: 


Yield per 
Indian corn, acrein 

Acreage. bushels. bushels. 
1883. +e -eee e+. 68,301,889  1,551,000,000 © 22.7 
Hee Pe Gime Ao cICACOaG. code. Stn Gane 65,669,546 1,617,000,000 24.6 
TBS Lrg Setar Nets ehecdeene a elec eeteinne 3262,025 1,194,009.000 18.6 
TSBO. cama seen Wey octae eta 62,317,842 1,717,000,000 27.5 
sy Ce sanicchta oORe Rar orerr med oma 60,274,000 —_1,754,000,000 29.1 


The successful cornering of the crop in September in 
Chicago, was due essentially to the same conditions as 
of the crop of 1881, which resulted in the corner in corn 
in New York in 1882. 

The effect of a deficiency in the corn crop is to lower the 
condition, and lessen the number of hogs in the country. 
The number of live hogs received this year during the 
eight weeks ended Oct. 14, was nearly 38 per cent. less 
than in 1881, and 18 per cent. less than last year, in the 
same period. In September, last year, the average 
weight of hogs received in Chicago was 258 pounds, and 
this year only 238. The aggregate deficiency for the 
eight weeks compared was about 41,280,000 pounds. 
The corn crop of the present year is estimated at from 
1,810,000,000 to 1,900,000,000 bushels, the largest ever 
grown. This will show itself in time, says “Observer,” 
and if followed by another fine crop, in fifteen months 
there will be a redundancy of fat hogs. 
with a deficiency that will require longer feeding for 
the next four months. The same reasoning can be ap- 


plied to cattle, which, however, will require much 


longer time for full corn crops to show their effects. 


The U.S. Government is using large numbers of the 
Howe Scales. Borden, Selleck & Co., agents, Chicago, 
Til. 
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KORTING’S IMPROVED ELEVATOR 
FOR GRANULAR MATTER. 


Our illustrations show an ingenious adaptation of the 
injector principle to the elevation of corn and other 
granular material, utilizing the power of the steam 
directly, and saving the expense of the usual rotary 
mechanism. It is the invention of Messrs. Korting 
Brothers, of Hanover, Germany, whose improvements on 
the injector are too well known to need recapitulation 
here; and the inventors describe it as especially 
adapted for raising pulverized charcoal in 
sugar refineries, but the adaptability of the 
principle to our grain elevators is sufficiently 
obvious. 

An hermetically closed receptacle, D, is sup- 
ported above the point to which the charcoal is 
to be raised, and a partial vacuum of greater or 
less pressure is created therein by a steam ex- 
hauster, V. The receptacle, D, is connected by 
a suction tube, (, with the suction base, A, Mg. 

3, Which takes up (by a bottom opening, O, and 
a suction opening, B) the air, and carries it in 
an upward direction with a velocity correspond- 
ing to the force of the vacuum created in the 
receptacle. The current of air acts on the 
charcoal entering through the funnel-shaped 
part, A, 77g. 3, of the suction base, and carries 
the same through the suction tube, C, upward 
into receptacle, D, where the charcoal, owing 
to the reduced velocity of the air in the larger 
receptacle, falls by gravity, and the air isdrawn 
off through the exhauster. The exit tube, Z, 


to the point of discharge, and has an automat- 
ically working valve, i’, which is opened by 
the weight of the charcoal in the discharge 
tube. The tube, #, must be of such a length 
that the body of charcoal in it when the valve, 


prevent the air from entering the receptacle, 
and therefore the exhaust air will be compelled 
to pass through the suction base, and be avail- 
able for raising the material. A funnel below 
the discharge valve may be connected by a tel- 
escope tube with the filters, etc., to convey the 
charcoal directly to the point where it is re- 
quired for use. The quantity of charcoal, etc., 
raised is regulated by the exhauster and the ad- 
justable base. No engine is required; and as a 
steam pipe is all that is necessary to work the 


WHEAT IN INDIA. 


The September Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture devotes a large space to “‘Wheat in India,” furnish- 
ing the facts so related as far as known, and the grounds 
on which to base the estimates of the future. This vast 
country, about one-half the area of ‘the United States, 
with double her population, has immense amounts of 
cultivatable soil not yet utilized, much of it susceptible to 


' the production of wheat, but the requisite conditions of 
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FIG. IL—KORTING’S ELEVATOR. 


| are for the year 1878-9, and were not obtained from Ben- 
gal, with an area of 156,000 square miles, or a little more 
than one-fourth of British India. The aggregate area of 
wheat, with above exception, issome 18,800,000 acres; 
the total present acreage, including Bengal, it is thought, 
will aggregate 21,000,000. The most careful estimates of 
the total wheat crop place it at about 245,000,000 bush- 
els. The lands are divided into three classes,"according 
to soil, irrigation, and cultivation, and give maximum 
and minimum yields of, respectively, 22 and 5 bushels 
per acre. Adding the probable yields of the 
native provinces, the full aggregate is es- 
timated at 252,000,000 bushels, of which some 
46,700,000 are from the native states. The 
estimates made of the culturable lands 
adapted to wheat, not yet used, are some 
53,000,000 acres, which might be increased by 
some land of low rank. The increase of 
transportation facilities and the reduction of 
freight rates is by far the most important 
factor in this problem. There is in large por- 
tions of the empire a great lack of good com- 
mon roads. At the close of the crop year of 
1883, there were only 10,251 miles of railway 
open to traffic against 113,329 in this country ; 
while in India less than 5,000 miles were 
opened in the ten years ended 1883, over 43,- 
000 were opened in the United States. In 
the year 1882 some 11,600 miles of road were 
constructed here, or more than the whole 
Indian system. Much is expected, however, by 
the English writers from the opening of 
these vast tracts of wheat lands by the pro- 
jected railways. Hon. Wm. Fowler, M. P. 
states that the line projected from Calcutta 
to the Central Provinces will bring an average 
for export of 52,800,000 bushels per year. 
Undoubtedly, if India were liberally supplied 
with cheap transportation she would be capa 
ble of adding largely to the supply of the 
world’s markets. But, as is seen, the motives 
for capital in this line are very slow in their 
action, and the time required to construct the 
comparatively small mileage projected, which 
finds great difficulty in enlisting private cap- 
ital, is not inspiring to these future hopes. A 
country that has been cultivated for a thousand 
years, with a population that could easily be 
supported on half its arable area, that are liable 
to frequent famines, live mainly on the millets, 
to whom rice is a luxury, are not likely to 


elevator, the apparatus may be erected at any point ina | 
factory. The construction is simple; and the elevator 
needs hardly any repairs, and is always ready for use. 


!make rapid or sudden progress, in a climate 
that does not induce the competition of European labor. 
As this land improves it is safe to say that a much larger 


its profitable cultivation as related to expense of trans- 
portation, the climate and people, present so many ele- 
ments of uncertainty as to make all estimates mostly 


_ grain, etc., and is only e riched by that which impover- 


Moreover, it does not pulverize the charcoal, a fault 
common to the various belt and bucket elevators, and 
one that occasions considerable loss. 


SPECULATION. 


A writer in an exchange, in view of the severe 
censures bestowed on all sides on speculation, asks 
the question direct: What is speculation? As there 
are tricks and ventures in all forms of business and 
industry, and favorable and unfavorable contingen- 
cies, how may one employ his means and abilities so 
as to be consciously free from wrong with no refer- | 
ence to the mere license of the commercial world? 
Men are entitled, not only to the direct results of their. 
own labor, but to their skill, special talent, accumu- 
lated ,capital, and the fortunate circumstances that 
may enhance the value of any property they may 
honestly hold and honorably manage. In _ the 
carrying out of great operations of the most legiti- \ 
mate character great risks may be insured by offsets 
which imply only a partial execution of the contracts. 
The writer defines the speculator in its bad sense, as one 
who renders no service, fills no place of business, and 
discharges no beneficial office in return for the gains he 
tries to obtain. His profits always imply losses to others. 
He is not a producer, dealer, manufacturer, or the like; 
he simply bets on the rise and fall of values in stocks, 


ishes other people. 


E. Holmes & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., have ordered 
a dustless separator from Johnson & Field, of Racine, 
Wis., for their elevator at Plato, Minn. 


FIG. Il. FIG. III. 


guesswork, and give rise to very conflicting views, while 
the accurate statistics are difficult to obtain. The fact 
that the exports of wheat from India have increased in 
the last twenty years from a few hundred thousand to 
over 89,000,000 bushels in the cereal year ended March 
31 of this year, has directed the attention of those inter- 
ested to this field, especially in view of the present low 
prices in the world’s markets. The British Parliament 
have been asked to aid in the extension of the railway 
system by adding 7,329 miles, of which 3,896 will be re- 
quired for home distribution in case of famine, and are 
expected to require five years to complete, at a cost of 
$27,500,000 per annum. Official estimates of the cost of 
wheat production places it at about 361g cents per im- 
perial bushel, 60 pounds. The ‘statistics of the report 


proportionate amount of wheat will be used for con- 
sumption and distribution at home. The most em- 
inent English statisticians have asserted that India will 
require all her wheat. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. John Stahl treats, at considerable length, in 
the columns of the Cultivator and Country Centle- 
man, the facts that bear upon the solution of the ques- 
tions relative to the future of wheat production and 
trade. Without entering upon the reasons for his 
estimates, we are given the following facts as to the 
probabilities of supply and demand in the world’s 
markets: Our present crop of 500,000,000 bushels, 
deducting six bushels per capita on a population of 
56,000,000 as the maximum of consumption for food 
and seed, will give us a surplus of 164,000,000 
bushels for export. The foreign demands of importing 
countries are, for England, 140,000,000; for 
France, 40,000,000; while adding in other importing 
countries, the aggregate deficit is put at 260,000,000 
bushels in the European markets. The supplies are es- 
timated thus: Prussia, Austria, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean countries can furnish 80,000,000 bushels; India’s 
surplus is placed at 45,000,000; the Argentine Republic, 
not over 13,000,000; New Zealand and Australia, some 
5,000,000 bushels, and the aggregate of other small ex- 
porting countries gives a total of 148,000,000, leaving 
room for only 112,000,000 of our surplus, or an excess of 
52,000,000 bushels. But these calculations take for 
granted that the entire surpluses estimated will be put 
on the market. This is not probable. The low prices 
already have produced an immense decline in the Indian 
exports, while there are numerous questions of her in- 


ternal commerce, needs, ete., that will greatly lower the 
supply from that source, Similar remarks can be made 
relative to the other small surplus countries, such as the 
South American and Ngyptilan, which from their unset 
tled coudition cannot be relied upon with any certainty, 
The conclusion arrived at. ts, oes while there are no 
reasonable grounds for expecting any large increase of 
price, present prices have touched the bottom, from 
which there will be at’ length arise, to such prices as 
will pay the American farmer, whose advantages of pro: 
duction, transportation, ete., are not equalled by any 
other wheat-producing country; and the advice would 
therefore be similar to that of the CourderJournal and 
those who hold like views. Mr, Stahl says that a great 
deal has been written as to overproduction, foreign com 
petition, etc,, but the facts show that we can use two. 
thirds of our wheat crop at home, and can put the re- 
mainder onthe foreign markets at greater profit than 
any other country in the world, 


CLASSIFICATION OF FREIGHT. 


The Chicago Railway Review has published in pamph- 
let form a paper, taken from its columns, by Hdward P. 
Vining, Commissioner Western Trunk Line Assoctation, 
on “The necessity for a classification of freight, and the 
principles upon which it is based,” This is a timely 
publication, written in a clear style and fully illustrated, 
and should be carefully read by all who are in any way 
interested in these questions of railway transportation 
that in these times of trade depression are being largely 
and often ignorantly discussed with much unreasonable 
criticism of the roads, Complaints, says the writer, are 
largely made against the roads based on the fact thatthe 
charges made for the shipments of different freights do 
not correspond with the relative expenses incurred; this 
complaint arises not only in regard to carloads of grain 
or the same commodity, shipped to and from different 
points, but is also made by comparing the rates of en 
tirely different commodities, A carload of grain is taken 
to Chicago for a certain sum; why, asks the complainant, 
is the charge greater for a return over the same dis 
tance of the same car loaded with agricultural imple. 
ments, or still greater for merchandise or groceries? It is 
assumed that the rate charged on the corn was remunera. 
tive; this doubling or trebling the rate then must be ex- 
tortion; the lowest rate, says this reasoner, must be prof- 
itable or the road would not carry it, Something is con 
ceded to greater risks In handling some commodities and 
a larger expense; but these are trivial, it ig said, in com- 
parison with these enormous increase of rates. 

In presenting the explanation of these apparent, in- 
congruities, and of the principles on which the discrim- 
inations are based, Mr. Vining first notices the much 
larger fixed expenses of the roads as compared with 
those in other kinds of business as merchandise. These 
consist of the expensive plant which must be created 
and kept in good condition as essential to doing any 
business; the wear and injury from natural causes, as ex- 
posure to wind, storms, decay, etc., the necessary keep- 
ing up of telegraphic and other offices without regard to 
the actual business done, and so on. These must be paid 
and the interests on bonds, besides the actual costs of 
running the road and handling the freight. The latter, 
as the amount of coal consumed, cars used, ete., depend 
on the amount of the freights carried. The business of 
the road must be managed so as to meet both these 
classes of expenses. Theoretically each ton of freight 
handled should pay its own expense of carriage and its 
proportion of the fixed expenses, and this average is 
quite easy to obtain, Buta large amount of 
freights such as stone, coal, and grain, could not pay 
these average freight rates and be sold in the market at 
a profit; the rates must be adjusted to meet this fact, or 
these commodities can not be moved. Competing lines 
also, by a reduction of a fraction of a cent per bushel, 
may influence the direction of the grain carried. The 
widespread influecce, direct and indirect, of competi- 
tion in grain carriage in most unexpected directioas is 
strikingly illustrated in the fact stated that some two 
years ago the freight rate of wheat from Dakota to Chi- 
cago was decreased by a demand in Texas for Kansas 
corn, A district inthe former state being deficient, or- 
dered corn from Kansas. In consequence the lines run. 
ning east and west found their traffic declining, and in 
order to retain it lowered the rate on corn east to St. 
Louis, This very soon affected the nearest parallel 
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lines in Northern Kansas, Nebraska, and go on, line by 
lino, till it reached Dakota and the freight rates of corn 
to Chicago. The relation of the freight on wheat to that 
of corn is quite intimate, and the roads were led to also 
reduce the rate on this cereal; thus the simple demand 
down in Texas for # little corn in Southern Kansas in- 
volved wheat freights on this wide breadth of territory 
with all its roads. The same is true in the relations of 
the Eastern competing lines throughout the breadth of 
the territory they command. Evidently freights of this 
class cannot pay prices that the roads must obtain on the 
aggregate of their business, and yet can pay more than 
enough to cover the difference of cost befween leaving 
or shipping them, and this is the principle on which, for 
the benefit of all interested, producers, dealers aud con- 
sumers, rates must be based. The fixed expenses and 
often much of the running expenses, must be made, up 
on other classes of goods carried. In this question the 
roads will consider the increased risks involved in the 
character of the commodity, as of gasoline, strong acids, 
meats in bulk that may injure the car for other transpo - 
tation, etc. Also the expenses of handling, as between 
boxes and barrels, and the greater or less cost as when 
goods in baskets take a large space in proportion to 
weight, But mainly the matter is a question of the ef- 
fect on trade as shown in the ratio of the charge to the 
amount of labor represented in the goods shipped. As 
an illustration, a ton of coal represents the labor, say, of 
one man per day, while a ton of silk may represent the 
work of 5,000 men for one day; an advance of ten cents 
per 100 pounds on coal would be a heavy percentage on 
its value and endanger materially its sale, but distributed 
on the value of the silk would be infinitesimal as a cost 
factor, The same is true in comparing grain with mer- 
chandise, groceries, and the more expensive commodi- 
ties. In fixing these latter classes of rates, Mr. Vining 
says that it is not true that the question asked is how 
much will each bear? but how small can the charges be 
and cover all the expenses? which has often required ex- 
periments that did not pay the roads. Says the writer: 
“The railroad company can find its true prosperity only 
in the prosperity of its patrons, and itis for that end 
that every intelligent manager strives.” It may be added 
that most of the prosperity of communities depends on 
the prosperity and good condition of their facilities for 
trafic, and of the companies who manage them. 
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THE BRITISH FARMER. 


The factthat the English farmer is just now selling his 
Wheat at a price below the cost of production on the 
basis of existing taxes and rents, does not indicate, says 
the Ocneinnaté Price Current, that he will cease to pro- 
duce this cereal which on the average has paid well. 
The effects of speculation, says this journal, in times of 
large production is to depress prices that except for this 
wheat would have moved into consumption at fair rates. 
Producers will be more likely in general to await read- 
justments rather than abandon an industry that has long 
held a most important position. Naturally the cost of 
labor and investment regulates the price relations of 
commodities; and the farmer who is receiving only 60 to 
70 cents where he formerly got a dollar finds some com- 
pensation in the general shrinkage of prices, and is far 
from being so great a sufferer as he seems to be on the 
face of things. Improved labor-saving machines and fa- 
cilities of all kinds involved in placing the grain on the 
market, as well as of money exchange, are constantly 
diminishing the factors of cost, Some of these benefits, 
says the writer, have been hindered by the unwise, arbi- 
trary action of trade unions in preventing manufacturers 
from modifying their expenses, and stoppages occur to 
prevent greater losses, that injure in the end the labor- 
ers, All classes of producers aud jobbers meet with 
periods of low prices and loss, but this does not lead to 
an abandonment of their business; for sooner or later a 
change will come to profitable prices. The wheat pro- 
duction of this year is not seriously excessive, and the 
surplus will not more than offset any deficiency that 
may occur in the next crop, says the Current. It is 
not wisdom to greatly curtail wheat production at this 
juncture, nor to think that it will have no value until its 
production is ma'erially diminished. 


When machinery is used, the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent. of oil. Write for circulars. Borden, Selleck 
& Co., Chicago, T, 
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Issued on October 14, 1884, 


Bane Lirrrina ATTACHMENT TO PressEs.—Frank D. 
Stewart and Schuyler B. Steers, New Orleans, La.; said 


Stewart assignor to said Steers. No. 306,659. Filed 
Aug. 11, 1884. (No model.) 
Bate Tre.—Frederic Cook, New Orleans, La. No. 


306,584. Filed July 22, 1884. (No model.) 


Bate Trr.—Frederic Cook, New Orleans, La. No. « 
306,585. Filed Aug. 16, 1884. (No model.) ia 


Baurina Press.—Virgil L. Williams, Cartersville, Ga. 
No. 806,569, Filed June 14, 1884, (No model.) 

Heap Brock ror Banina Pruessesi—John Yule, 
Whitehall, N.Y. No. 306,706. Filed Aug. 20, 1884. 
(No model.) j 


Buir Tranrenpr.—Frederic Vande Water, White- ; 
water, Wis., assignor to George Esterly & Son, same | 
place. No. 306,560. Filed June 16, 1884. (No model.) : 

Fannine Miii.—John W. Janvier, Kennedyville, Md. 
No, 306,621. Filed June 17,1884. (No model.) a 

Frrp Mini.—Leopold Lauke and Emil Lauke, . 
Fredonia, Wis. No. 306,401. Filed March 24, 1884. (No f 
model.) : 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Jas. F. Hatfield, Cambridge City, 
Ind. No. 806,612. Filed April 10, 1884. (No model.) 
Issued on October 21, 1884, 
Brit FAsteneR.—Louis C. Gleason, Terryville, Conn. 
No, 806,740. Filed March 6,1884. (No model.) 
Drive CiuaAtn.—Henry W. Caldwell and Frank C. 
Caldwell, Chicago, Ill. No. 807,011. Filed July 28, 
1884. (No model.) 
Tay Pruss.—Horace C. Ward, Thorndyke, Me. No. 
306,881. Filed Sept. 3, 1884. (No model.) ‘ 
Avromaric GRAIN SCALE AND Ruaisrer.—Moris F, 2 
Koch, New York, N. Y. No. 806,759. (No model.) G 
CockLE Swed SerPaARAror.—Richard B. Wilson, Mc- 
Leansboro’, Ill. No. 806,889. Filed June 11, 1884. 
(No model.) ; ! 
Issued on October 28, 1884, : 
Device vor TIGHTENING AND Gurpine Beirs.—James 
P. Hanson, Oshkosh, Wis. No. 307,114. Filed June 5, 
1884. (No model.) 


Corn SueLLER.—Louis Knauer, Mendota, Ill. 
307,310. Filed May 1, 1883. (No model.) 


FrLour AND Grain Conveyor.—Eli S. Edmondson, 
Oshawa, Ontario, assignor of one-half to Goldie & Mc- 
Culloch, Galt, Canada. No. 307,275. Filed May 29, 1884. & 
(No model.) ) 

AvuroMAtic GRAIN ELEVATOR, Dump, AND RecisTer. ce 
Charles C. Radley, Brimfield, Ill. No. 307,140. Filed ; 
Aug. 14, 1884. (No model.) . 

Dryick For Suspending Macuinrery.—Joseph D. 
Huntington, Chicago, Ill. No. 307,115. Filed Aug. 22, 
1884. (No model.) 

Grain Rippun.— Hiram Ellis, Pottstown, Pa. No. 
307,277. Filed May 5, 1884. (No model.) 

Issued on November 4, 1884. 

Fastening For Baas—John M. Fultz, Quincy, IJ. 
No. 307,452. Filed June 24, 1884. (No model.) 

Baa Houprr.—Willard J. Yenling, Minerva, Ohio. 
No. 307,698. Filed June 19, 1884. (No model.) : 

Beir Fastenrer.—Albion K. Norris, Houston, Tex., 
assignor to Nathan Morse, Boston, Mass. No. 307,490. 
Filed March 17, 1884. (No model.) 

Fire Extrmeuisner —Frank Gray, New York, N. Y. 
No. 807,456, Filed March 29, 1884. (No model.) 

Hand Fire ExtineursuEr.—Eugene H. Lewis, Chi- 
cago, Il. No. 307,475. Filed March 15, 1884. (No. 
model.) 

Grain SEPARATOR AND GRADER.— William W. In- 
graham, Chicago, Il. No, 307,654. Filed Feb, 17,1888. 
(No model.) ox 
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Breadstuff exports from the United States for the ten | 
months ending Oct. 31 aggregated in value $120,998,047, 
against $145,125,331 for the corresponding period in 
1883. Official reporis of the French harvest returns for 
the year show a yield of 111,141,845 hectolitres of 
wheat, against 103,753,426 in 1883; and 25,487,587 hecto- © 
litres of rye, against 24,842,602 in 1883. 
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Af ommunicated. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHERS, 


Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trude:—Is there 
a device of any kind for measuring or weighing grain 
as it is passing through a spout, or while it is in motion? 
For instance, is there a machine for telling how much 
grain passes from the loading bin to the car, in loading. 
The hopper scale, of course, is in general use; but it is 
slow and requires too much attention. 

Yours truly, J.R. Brink. 

Mound City, Mo. ' 

[There are a number of automatic registering scales 
claimed to be perfect in their operation. Manufacturers 
of such articles will find it to their interest to place 
their cards before the grain handling public through 
our columns.—Ep. | 


OUR PRODUCTION OF CORN, WHEAT AND 
PORK, 


Eiditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade :—Please 
let me know the amount of wheat produced in this coun- 
try in 1883, and the amount exported. Also the amount 
of corn produced and exported; and the same facts in re- 
gard to pork. Yours respecttully, Lod baal 

{Our wheat crop of 1883, as reported in the May, 1884, 
returns of the Department of Agriculture, were 421,086, - 
180 bushels; our wheat exports, including flour so esti- 
mated, were 143,216,481 bushels, as returned by the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1884, The corn crop, so reported, was 1,551,066,895 
bushels; and our exports of corn, including meal, were 
41,388,446 bushels. The total value of our swine pro- 
duction in 1883 was $21,951,221; our exports of hogs 
were 16,129 head, valued at $272,516. Our exports of 
pork were valued at $6,192,268; and of bacon and hams 
$38,155,952. We exported in the same period 41,680,623 
pounds of lard, worth $26,618,048. | 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. Charles Colne, Secretary of the American Commnit- 
tee of the Universal Interoceanic Panama Canal Co., 
read a paper on the history and progress of this enter- 
prise before the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, Pa., 

- on Oct. 22, which has been published in the September 
issue of the Journal of the Institute. It gives a gencral 
history of the antecedents of the present enterprise, and 
a description illustrated with map outlines of the route 
and its natural profile, and presents the favorable fea- 
tures of the design in reply to some of the recent unfa- 
vorable views presented by anumber of expert obsery- 
ers. The idea of a canal across the American Isthmus, 
to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific, dates back to 
the time of the discoveries of the Spanish Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa in 1513. Ten years later Fernando Cortez 
proposed the Tehuantepec route, but the great European 
wars of Charles and Philip threw these projects into the 
shade, and although some four different routes were de- 
scribed by Portuguese mariners, it was not until the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century that plans took some 
definite shape. England then came to the front, and the 
plans then embraced the utilization of natural streams 
mainly. Baron Humboldt advocated the Darien route 
after a personal inspection. An order was issued by 
Spain to have the cansl cut as proposed by Cortez at 
Tehuantepec, noted in re ent times as the location of the 
ship-carrying railway by the American engineer, Capt. 
Eads. French engineers favored a railroad at Panama, 
and both routes were surveyed in 1844. 

A French company was then formed to go on with the 
Darien road, but the revolution of 1848 stopped the en- 
terprise. The concession obtained and lost by the French 
was regained by the Americans, and the present Panama 
railroad was the result, whereby the California gold 
seekers of 1848 9 were enabled to easily reach these po- 
ductive fields, and the present enterprise was made to 
appear feasible, and has been initiated. In 1850 the 
Tehuantepec route for a canal was again brought for- 
ward, and for many years was supported by both Amer- 
ican and British engineers. Meanwhile, through the 
observations of French and American engineers, the 
Nicarauga route was developed and has since received 
by far the most active stimulation by this country, and 
by large numbers of officials, engineers, etc., is still re- 
garded as the most feasible of the three prominent 


routes that for years have concentrated the investiga 
tions and surveys of many parties; while many do not 
hesitate to predict that it will be an accomplished fact 
when the present scheme has proved a failure. The his- 
tory of these Isthmus surveys would fill volumes, and is 
ciowded with romance in all its forms of the magnifi- 
cent and terrible. 

In 1870 the French government, in order to settle the 
disputed claims, sent out a triple expedition to carefully 
explore the three routes, which occupied three years. In 
1871 the first National Geographical Congress was held 
at Antwerp, whereat an American engineer advocated 
the project of Gogorza and Lacharme, who had found, as 
claimed, an exceptionally good route on the Darien Isth- 
mus, which received favorable consideration of the meet- 
ing. M. DeLesseps brought the weight of his successful 
engineering of the Suez Canal to bear on the plan in 
1875, and auvised that a sea level should alone be thought 
of for obvious practical reasons. The surveys under the 
highest expert and engineering skill and command de- 
cided the plan available after long and .tedious investi- 
gations of the innumerable difficult problems that met 
their surveys. On May 15, at the urgent call of DeLes- 
seps, a general congress of nations met at Paris, whereat 
over twenty nationalities and principalities were repre- 
sented by sixty-one delegates, while France had seventy- 
four sent by the great scientific associations, schools, etc., 
representing her highest engineering authority.. At this 
meeting the Canal Company was organized with Ferdi- 
nand De Lesseps, President, and Vice-Presidents taken 
from the delegates from England, America, Russia, 
Italy and Spain, and General Secretary from France. 
The organization was completed by the appointment of 
various commissions, etc., and at the close of a two 
weeks’ session the Congress adjourned after passing a 
resolution by an affirmative vote of 78 out of 93, 12 not 
voting, in favor of cutting a canal at a constant level by 
the way of Limon Bay to Panima This conclusion was 
reached after a full hearing of the claims of the other 
routes (the contest soon nirrowed to the Nicaraugua 
and the Panama routes), with the almost unanimous ap- 
proyal of the most distinguished body of scientists that 
probably could have been collected from these nations. 

A description of the canal cannot be summariz d 
clearly in briefer terms than the paper uses, with its ac- 
companying map, we shall only refer to a few points in 
which the secretary treats matters that have been con- 
sidered insuperable objections to its completion at any- 
where néar the specified time, or at an expense that can 
prove other than ruinous. The canal starts at Aspin- 
wall and strikes deep sea soundings near Panama in a 
distance of forty-six miles, passing through hills whose 
greati st elevation is 330 feet. An immense amount of 
work on the harbors as wellas in dredging has been 
done, and a large amount of machinery is already in use, 
and the entire capacity itis now considered by the French 
engineers, sustained by the technical commission, can 
now be made the basis for an estimate of the time neces- 
sary to the completion of the work unless some unfore- 
seen conlingency should arise. The calculations are 
sustained by many naval officers and scientific experts 
of our own country, some of whom are members of the 
American Committee. The full number of hands re- 
quired, estimated atsome 20,000, are, itis said, readily 
obtained from the acclimated blacks of Jamaica, who 
come t» the Isthmus freely. The health of the workers, 
it is also stated, has been such that the death rates have 
been, since June of 1883, less than one and a half per thou- 
sand per month, while the hospital and medical attend- 
ance are excellent. The organization of the company 
and its incorporation were under French laws, and the 
funcs have come largely from that nation. Since De- 


cember, 1880, there have been four loans made, amount. . 


ing to $107,270,000, of which neatly $26,000,000 is due 
still. This, w.th cash on hand and sums due on share 
installments, amount to about $72,400,000 in hand. Mr. 
De Lesseps, at the Jast meeting of the s ockholders, reit- 
erated his sta‘ement that the canal would be opened for 
traffic in 18:8, excepts me unforeseen circumstances oc- 


cur; this is founded on the opinion of his chief engineer, | 


Mr. Dingler, and is su-tained as above s'ated. 


THE WORLD'S GRANARIES. 


A summary of the facts and surmises as to the world’s 
granaries is made by the New York Pruduce Wachange 
Reporter ina very graphic statement. Speaking of the 
anticipated development of Russia by the promised ex- 


penditure of $75,000,000 on railways, it says that it will 
be interesting to watch this expansion with the use of a 
sum representing half the value of the N. Y. Central, 
which taps a grain region that does not produce enough 
cereals to supply its own needs. Ag to India the Report- 
er compares the number of roads built and operated in 
America, together with the new wheat regions opened 
and developed during the past few years with the same 
facts in India. Australia, which is said to be making 
rapid strides in these transportation facilities, has as 
many miles of railway as there are on Long Island, N. 
Y. The Argentine Republic is said to be building four 
trunk lines, at a cost of $28,000,000, to connect her prin- 
cipal seaport, Buenos Ayres, with the vast granaries 
opening up on the pampas of the interior; but the writer 
is reminded of the fact that men are required to raise 
the grain, and at present the number is not sufficient to 
make any impression on the world’s markets. The man- 
ufacturing countries of Kurope wish to depress the 
value of food products; but our interests, as an agricul- 
tural country, is to raise them. “It would be folly to close 
our eyes to the possibility of competition in wheat pro- 
duction, but we should not commit ihe other folly of 
over-estimating the present and the near future of this 
competition.” 


PROGRESS IN THE GRAIN REGIONS 
OF RUSSIA. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, an old tray- 
eler on Russian territory at Odessa, the great grain port 
of the empire, gives a graphic picture of the unprogres- 
sive, hopelessly stupid character of the MRussian peas. 
antry. The city of Odessa is typical; its bombardment 
and burning in 1854 did not bring any improvement in its 
rebuilding; while the writer finds the same low, butter- 
colored houses, uninteres ing streets and buildings when 
there, as in 1874. But the material advance of the em- 
pire since the death of the good Czarina, four years ago, 
has been great. Besides the famous military railroad 
from the eastern shore of the Caspian eastward across 
the Khiva Desert, which has;recently been extended, the 
southeastern portion of Southern Russia is being 
traversed by railways in all directions. The prolonga- 
tion of the Poti-Tiflis Road to Baku and the new 
petroleum fields, has connected the Black with the 
Caspian Sea. On the northern slope of the Caucasus 
another line, running southeastward from the entrance 
of the Don into the Sea of Azof, is open as far as 
Viadkavkaz, at the foot of the great central ridge, and is 
steadily werking among the precipices of Dariel Pass, 
and Mount Kasbek, to join the trans-Caucasian line at 
Tiflis, connecting the border provinces with the interior. 
A branch has been extended from the Poti-Tiflis line to 
Batoum, a new port ceded by Turkey in 1878, and a 
Caspian Coast railroad, projected to run southward into 
Persia along the western shore of the great lake, al- 
though Persia does not seem eager to acquire the ben- 
efit. 


A NEW KIND OF INSURANCE. 


We were lately shown a grain sampler or tester by 
Mr. Webster of this city, which practically insures every 
grain dealer or miller who uses it, against frauds in 
grain. When we consider how a few bushels of inferior 
grain in a car reduces the grade, or how a few bags of 
poor wheat in a load lowers the quality of the flour, we 
are satisfied that the kind of insurance offered by this 
tester is the cheapest that can be obtained. It works to 
the advantage of the bvyer in various ways. It protects 
him against the dishonest man who would sell ‘“doc- 
tored” grain for first quality, because he will not bring 
such grain to a market when he knows it will be tried. 
It also protects the purchaser against the careless man as 
this trier indicates the quality of grain in all parts of 
the lad. 

The tester is made of two brass tubes, one revolving 
inside the other, having slots which open or close by 
turning the inner tube by means of the handle. It is 
handsomely and substantially made and represents a 
very small invetsment for the work it does. They are 
made intwo sizes; car triers, 52 inches long, sold for 
$10.00, and wagon triers, 36 inches» long, sold for $5.00. 
The sole manufacturers in the United States are Werpn- 
ster & Comstock Mra. Co., 125 and 127 Ontario street, 
Chicago, from whom readers can obtain full information, 
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egal Notes. 


What Constitutes Partnership. 

Where a person carries on business as an agent or 
servant of another, and is to receive a certain share of 
‘he profits merely as compensation for his services, he 
Joes not thereby become in law a partner.—Pond vs. 
Oummins, Connecticut Supreme Court. 


Check—Acceptance—Delay. 

A controversy concerning the acceptance of a check 
was involved in the case of The First National Bank of 
Northumberland vs. McMichael, decided by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania on the 6th ins:. The check in 
question, it appears, was drawn tothe order of the’ap- 
pellee and deposited by him in a bank which forwarded 
it by mail for collection to the appellant. The latter 
held it for about ten days without crediting it to the 
bank sending it, although there was sufficient money in 
its hands todo so. It then received a’ written notice 
from the drawer not to pay it, and the check was pro- 
tested. The drawer brought suit, claiming that the bank 
had accepted the check and was bound to pay. The 
Supreme Court held that while a bank is not bound by 
legal obligation to the holder of the check to pay it un- 
less it accepts it, this acceptance may be implied from 
circumstances. In this case, it held, the holding of the 
check for ten days was a delay consistent with an ac- 
ceptance and inconsistent with a refusal, since if a re- 
fusal was intended the bank should have given notice to 
the holder at the earliest convenience. 


Liability of Railroad for Fires by Locomotive 
Sparks 

An appeal of the case by Smyth vs. The Stockton & 
Copperapolis Railroad Co. was heard by Justice Ross of 
the Supreme Court of California, on Aug. 18. The 
plaintiff sued in the Superior Court to recover damages 
for the destruction of property alleged to have been 
caused by a spark from a locomotive. The testimony of 
the parties differed as to whether the engine was in 
proper order and properly managed. At the conclu- 
sion, the defendants asked the court to charge the jury 
that if they believed that the Camages claimed were 
caused by a fire escaping from one of defendants’ en 
gines, and farther find that the engine was in good or- 
der, properly constructed, and supplied with the best 
appliances in use for preventing the escape of fire, then 
the latter were not liable for the damage; only in case 
the fire escaped through the negligence of the agents of 
the defendants in managing the engine and machinery. 
This was refused by the court and asit ought, as claimed 
to have been given was the ground of appeal. The 
judgment was reversed and a new trial ordered, the 
other two justices concurring. 


Sale—Bill of Lading—Delivery. 

S. & Co., of Cincinnati, sold goods -:to R, at San 
Angeles, Cal., but in the bill of lading they consigned 
the goods to themselves there. Then they delivered the 
bill of lading with a draft on #& for the price of the 
goods to A, who forwarded it to a bank at San Angeles 
for collection, instructing the bank to hold the bill of 
lading until payment. Payment, however, was refused, 
and the draft and bill of lading returned to K. The 
goods were kept the usual time by the railroad company, 
and then stored for the consignees, S. & Co. R claimed 
the goods, and sought to recover them on the ground 
that they were sent to him. In this case—Reynolds vs. 
Scott—the trial court decided in favor of the defendant 
and # carried the judgment to the Supreme Court of 
California, where it was affirmed. Judge Sharpsteen, in 
the opinion, said: ‘There were two questions which had 
to be determined in favor of the plaintiff before he 
could get possession of the property: That it had been 
delivered to him in the sale; and that the freight had 
been paid or tendered to the carrier. It is questionable 
whether the freight in full had been paid or tendered. 
And as to the delivery, the fact that the venders took a 
bill of lading in which they were designated as the con- 
signees, militates very strongly against the position of 
the plaintiff that there was a delivery to him. Benjamin, 
in his work on sales, lays down this rule: ‘Where goods 
are delivered on board of a vessel, to be carried, and a 
- bill of lading is taken for the delivery to the vender, it 


is nota delivery to the buyer, but to the captain, as sumption in manufactures is rapidly increasing. 


bailee, for delivery to the person indicated by the bill of 
lading, as the one to whom they are to be carried. The 
fact that the bill was made deliverable to the order of 
the vender is, when not rebutted by evidence to the con- 
trary, almost decisive to show his intention to reserve 
the right of disposition, and to prevent the property 
from passing to the vender.’ ”’ 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION FOR 
AMERICAN CONSUMPTION. 


The September report of the Agricultural Department 
as tothe condition of crops, etc., among other matter 
contains the paper read by the Department statistician) 
J.R. Dodge, at the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held in 
Philadelphia, Pa. on “Agricultural Production for 
American Consumption.” The author notes three prop- 
ositions: The folly of attempting to feed the world to 
the neglect of the organization of our constructive 
forces, and the development of the highest skill in pro- 
duction. Every nation should be practically self-sup- 
porting, making possibly a few exchanges from an oc- 
casional surplus for a few luxuries that are unessential. 
And iastly, that the consumption of the United States is 
the main stimulus to its production, and will continue so 
tobe. In the writer’s view, our boasts as to foreign 
commercial facilities, and our supply of foreign wants 
isfolly. Itis true, he says, that our productions have 
far outstripped our population; the. latter doubled in 
twenty-seven years, the wheat area in fifteen. There 
were only 2,000,000 farms in 1860, against 4,000,000 in 
1880. Our annual corn crop equals the product of four 
years in Europe. The production of wheat, 433 bushels 
per capita in 1849, was9.2 in 1879, and might be increased 
to 20, but it would be foolish todo so. Our present 
wheat area is 38,500,000, or 12,000,000 in excess of our 
needs; while the surplus sold abroad must compete with 
the grain of India, Russia, Australia, etc., and must be 
sent 1,500 miles ‘by land and 3,500 by sea, and from 
California half round the world, to compete with the 
cheap labor of the older continents and South America. 
This, says the paper, is unworthy of American freemen, 
and unnecessary; for while we export one-third of our 
wheat crop, we import one-seventh of all our barley 
consumption, and $100,000,000 worth of sugar, bringing 
$150,000,000 in our local markets, besides the costs of 
refining. 

The conditions that have produced these inequalities 
are temporary, and arose without the use of reason or 
judgment. The pioneer meets, as his circumstances al- 
low, the emergencies of his situation, mainly speculat- 
ing in land, and grows what is easiest, with little fore- 
thought; later he becomes as progressive as the ad- 
vanced cultivator of the o!'d communities. We might 
produce the food supply of several nations, but it is un- 
wise todo so. Doubtless foreign nations would like to 
have us supply them with food and cotton, at their own 
prices, and return in exchange their manufactured pro- 
ducts, but Jonathan does not propose to cultivate a con- 
tinent solely for the benefit of outsiders. It is not pop- 
ulation alone that makes the wealth of a nation, but 
the proper distribution of the productive forces and 
theic skillful application. Agricultural nations alone 
are proverbially poor. In India 70 per ce \t. are so em- 
ployed, in this country 44 per cent., and our products 
average $64 per capita against $8 per head in India. 
While our agricultural surplus is larger than that of 
any other country, it does not compare in volume with 
our consumption. We exported products in 1883 to the 
amount of $362,000,000, while we imported for food and 
drink $240,000,000, besides paying for its transportation, 
commissions, etc. The exports are estimated in sea- 
board prices, which are from one-third to one-half 
greater than atthe farm. After paying the exchanges 
there is only from 2 to3 per cent. net surplus of ma- 
terial for subsistence left. Nations must be independent 
in the matter of subsistence or jeopardize their own ex- 
istence. We should not depend on Europe for a market 
for our farm products; the producers should have such 
a distribution of labor that they can obtain a fair price 
for their productions without hawking them about the 
world to be devoured by armies of carriers and middle- 
men. Cotton, the author states, is exceptional, as we 
produce nearly two-thirds of all that is grown, and find 
profit in supplying the spindles of Europe; but our con- 
But 


with cotton and breadstuffs our exports comprise only 
one-twelfth of our total production. q 

The proposition that every nation should be self-sup- 
porting is considered self-evident. Great Britain seems 
to be an exception to this rule. Only one-eighth of her 
people are engaged in agriculture, while her energies 
are devoted mainly to making and shipping goods to 
other nations, furnishing cheap goods to those half 
civilized, and thus 57 per cent. of her population are en- 
gaged. Five centuries ago nearly all the people of that 
country were engaged in agriculture, and could do little 
more than supply the required food; now 12.5 per cent. 
furnish 60 per cent. of the food requirements. In view 
of the fact that one-half the area of Great Britain, with 
the labor of one-eighth its workers, can supply six- 
tenths of her food demand; comparing our vast territory 
and resources, the question arises, where are our future 
productions to go? England concentrates her manu- 
factories and scatters her farms throughout the globe. 
While her land might extirely support her population, 
it has become too valuable for such uses. Laborers must 
emigrate or starve; the tenant farmer, under great dis- 


advantages, clings to his soil, eking out a hard exist- 


ence, while England converts the world into her farm, 
and struggles to maintain her commercial and manufact- 
uring sway by getting cheap food and cheap labor. 

We can produce a surplus tosell abroad, by neglecting 
production in different directions; but we are limited in 
the amount that we can sell,and must submit to the control 
of prices by our foreign customers. The third proposi- 
tion thus naturally presents itself, that our own con- 
sumption furnishes the best stimulus to our production. 
In this country, as itis, the foreign trade represents 
hardly the ratio of one to twenty of-our mercantile 
transactions, and might be still less without inconven- 
ience. Our vast area comprises almost every variety of 
soil, climate, and productive possibilities, in the veg- 
etable and mineral kingdoms, and the products of the 
sea along our immense shore lines. In twenty-seven 
years, since 1853, our population doubled; and it is 
estimated that in thirty years, or by 1910, it- will double 
again; looking forward a century, and 400,000,000 people 
will easily inhabit our territory. This isa field suf- 
ficiently broad for the use of all our productive energies, 
skill, and genius. 
American farmer to work for America. 


CORNERS AND GRAIN EXPORTS. 


Consul General Cramer, writing from Berne, Switzer- 
land, says that the effects of corners in wheat in our 
markets, combined with the transportation and other 
charges, has had the effect to enhance the price of Amer- 
ican grain in that.country, and to greatly stimulate the 
competition of Southern Russia, India, Hungary, ete. 
During the month of July there were received at Genoa 
about 311,000 sacks of Indian wheat; some 15,000 from 
Russia, and but a very small amount from America. 
But wheat enters Switzerland through Havre, Antwerp, 
and other points. Several years ago the largest amount 
of wheat received there was from this country, but now 


it is only about two-thirds of the total. The above named — 


causes, the consul considers, are producing these results, 
which extend throughout the wheat importing countries 
of Europe, and this is stimulating the increase and 
cheapening of facilities to transport the grain from other 
exporting regions. The writer says that it has been cal- 
culated that unless American wheat can be sold in Liv- 
erpool and Havre at $1 per bushel, it will be displaced 
by Indian and European grain, which will give a sudden 
check to our wheat exports and productions. 

The Hecho du Nord publishes a table giving the aver- 
age prices of wheat in France for the past thirteen years, 
including this year. An eminent agriculturist, at a 
late meeting of the agricultural society, gave his estimate 
of the cost of production as 23.20 francs per hectolitre. 
In the above table only three years give a price in ex- 
cess of this sum, while this year it is placed at 16.02 
francs. The total loss by this estimate on the average 
crop of 100,000,000 hectolitres will aggregate 700,000,000 
francs, or about $140,000,000. ; 


. * 


There is a great scarcity of corn in Mexico, and deal 
ers in the City of Mexico say that the country requires 
at least 20,000,000 bushels from the United States, but 
frieght rates will have to be reduced in order t) bring it 
within the means of the people. 


It is a large enough field for the 
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‘country were devoted to wheat culture. 


pounds to the bushel. 
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General Altems. 


The Southern papers are very wisely urging their 
readers to sow wheat and oats. If Southern farmers 
would raise their own foodstuffs and not depend upon 
the West for their bread and meat, they would soon find 
their financial condition vastly improved. This fact 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon every farmer in 
the South, and the Southern press is doing its section a 
great service when it persistently advocates diversified 
farming. There is independence and wealth in divers- 
ified agricultural interests that the all-cotton planter 
knows nothing of. A few planters here and there may 
grow rich on the all-cotton system, but history teaches 
that no people as a whole can be permanently prosper- 
ous where all interest is centered in any one crop, 
whether that crop be wheat, corn, tobacco or cotton.— 
Manufacturer's Record. 


A retired farmer, writing to the London Hconomist, 
expresses his incredulity as to another correspondent 
“generally” raising eighty bushels of wheat to the acre. 
He, however, says that he has known that quantity of 
wheat to have been produced in avery few instances 
and inrare years. A neighbor of his in 1868, a most 
prolific year in England, averaged fifty-six bushels all 
round, but never did it before, and has never done it 
since. Certainly that is an extraordinary yield for even 
the richest land. Thirty-two bushels per acre is, the 
correspondent thinks, an amply large estimate for the 
heavy clay lands of England. In Canada, it is probable 
that some of the heavy clays, tile drained and well cul- 
tivated, may approach that average, but the extraordinary 
yields referred to have probably never been reached. 
What was the greatest yield ever obtained in Canada? 
Who can answer ? 


In 1850 only about 9,000,000 acres of land in this 
In 1876 the 
acreage had increased to about 20,000,000, and in 1880 to 
about 30,000,000. In New England in 1880 only about 
80,000 acres were planted in wheat. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the rocky character of the soil, careful cultivation 
made it produce on the average 15! bushels to the acre. 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois together have an 
aggregate of about 10,000,000 acres in wheat, and the 
product from these in 1880 was about 180,000,000 bushels. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Dakota, and Nebraska con 
stitute the spring wheat belt. In these 10,000,000 acres 
were in 1880 planted in wheat, and the yield was about 
110,000,000 bushels, or 11 bushels to the acre. During ten 
years the yield in the spring wheat belt was increased 
only 34,000,000 bushels, while during the same period 
the increase in the yield in the four states of Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Lilinois was about 78,000,000. 


Next year it is highly probable that a good many of 
the farmers in the Piedmont region of South Carolina 
will give up cotton raising, and devote their attention to 
wheat and stock growing. Said a prominent up-country 
farmer to me the other day: “I can raise 40 bushels of 
wheat tothe acre if [ cultivate my !and properly. At 
75 cents a bushel that would be $30 to the acre. I can 
never make more than three-fourths of a bale of cotton 
to the acre, which, with the price at 8 centz, would make 
the gross revenue $27 per acre; deduct from this the 
large expense for fertilizer, and you can see at a glance 
that it does not pay to raise cotton in the up-country.” 
Said another man at Easleys,S. C, to me last week: “I 
have only fifty-seven acres of land, and I am going 
to experiment next year in raising mules;I can get 
$100 for every two-year old ‘jack,’ and I can raise him 
for less than $50, so that 100 per cent. profit pays me 
better than raising cotton at half a bale to the acre.”— 
Manufacturers’ Record. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press is responsible for the fol- 
lowing story onan elevator man: “They tell a good 
one on G.S. Barnes, president of the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Co. Mr. Barnes owns a farm near Fargo, and 
prides himself on his agricultural skill. This fall he 
sold his wheat to his own company, and began hauling 
it to the little station at Terry. A new man had been 
placed there as buyer and inspector, and he began grad- 
ing Barnes’ wheat as No.2 hard, and docked it eight 
When Barnes heard of it he 
rushed down to the station and protested vigorously. 
He all at once became transformed from the head of a 


| great big monopoly to a horny-handed granger, and 


kicked as hard as the best of them. The inspector 
didn’t know him, however, and intimated that if he 
didn’t like the style of doing business he could take his 
wheat somewhere else. Finally he allowed Barnes to 
put his wheat in special bins and ship it to Duluth on 
his own account. When the returns came back Barnes 
was paralyzed. The Duluth fellows had graded his 
wheat all the way from rejected to No. 1 Northern, and 
docked it from nine to eleven pounds to the bushel.” 

At a recent meeting of the Grain Inspection Commit- 
tee of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, it was 
stated that very much of the grain this year, when 
ground, was found to be much better than it had seemed 
to be; that the bleached grain was not, asa rule, made 
the lighter color by rains, and was as good as the bright- 
er grain; that No.1 Northern this year ground as well 
as No. 1 hard last, and that the wheat was not graded on 
merit, but the same quality was often graded No. 1 hard 
one day and No. 1 the next. 


There is little question that the present season has 
served to render a great many farmers dissatisfied with 
the business of wheat raising. The extraordinary 
low prices that they have been able to get for their 
crops, combined with the annoyance growing out of the 
present grading and elevator systems, has had the effect 
of making them ponder the question, whether it pays 


to raise wheat; and there is gradually growing up among’ 


them a strong sentiment that it does not pay to devote 


themselves to that and nothing else. There are many 
reasons to believe that the wheat acreage next year in 


the Northwest will show a marked decrease as compared 
with this. Farmers are beginning to find out that there 
are other things besides wheat that can be grown with 
profit. Many of them also are turning their attention 
to the subject of cattle breeding. This is as it should 
be. There is little danger of Minnesota and Dakota 
losing their present prestige as wheat producers; but 
neither will become fully developed until greater atten- 
tion is given to diversified farming.—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 


THE GRADING AND DOCKAGE 
QUESTION. 


We have previously referred to the extensive in- 
vestigation made by the Pvoneer Press of the basis of 
the innumerable complaints that have been made, and 
are still coming from the Northwestern farmers relative 
to the grading of their wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth. From the Jetter of the special correspondent 
at Duluth, we take some’ items confirming the general 
statement made as to the excessive amount of dirt and 
smut found in the incoming wheat crop, and some facts 
as to the methods of inspecting and handling the grain. 
The shrinkage is due not only to dirt, but to the admix- 
ture of seeds, as the wild buckwheat, and the constant 
factor of evaporation. The farmer takes his wheat to 
the local elevators, where the inspector is the sole 
judge of the condition and dockage; but he is under the 
instruction of the companies owning them. Mr. Smith, 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific Elevator Co., 
says that their inspectors are instructed to frequently 
weigh lots of wheat and find the actual amount of 
shrinkage; the average at the local elevators is about 
five pounds to a bushel. The farmer receives his ticket 
for the net amount of his grain less dockage, and it is 
placed in the elevator and in common with other wheat 
put in cars, billed, sealed, and shipped. At Duluth it is 
reinspected on arrival, and in the busy season the chief 
inspector has to employ assistants, which gives rise to 
some differences in grading. The Duluth inspector does 
not mark the dockages, but the condition on a system of 
terms such as “Machine; machine, dirty; machine, 
seedy; machine, dirty and seedy.” These mean re- 
spectively: Not cleaned. since threshed, not cleaned 
and dirty, and soon. ~The amount of dockage will be 
from one pound on the first, adding a quaater for each 
succeeding class. In the busy times, when wheat comes 
in at the rate of 400 car loads per day, it cannot all be 
cleaned, and the shrinkage is based on the average on 
weighing the first 500 or 1,000 cars. The elevator man 
makes his return to the general office, where the amounts 
are compared with the original way bills; the inspector 
has no knowledge of where the grain came from. The 
average dockage at Duluth is placed at two pounds per 
bushel. A new-plan is to be pursued, the dockage is to 
be placed in the hands of experts and taken away from 
the elevator companies. The Minneapolis inspectors 
fix the dockage on their tickets. In Duluth the Board 


of Trade manage the inspection appointments. When 
the wheat is being loaded into vessels, an inspector 
stands at the discharge spout, and if the wheat is not 
clean stops its shipment and returns it to the elevator 
company for recleaning. The Pillsbury & Hulbert 
Elevator Co, guarantee their weights and grades at 
Duluth ; the Northern Pacific ships to its own order, and 
its tickets can be exchanged for grain of the seme grade 
at Duluth. Aside from the large amount of dirt noted, 
the northern wheat has graded higher than heretofore. 


MEANING OF CROP FIGURES. 


The meaning of the figures used to describe the grow- 
ing crop condition in Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports is given somewhat minutely in the September re- 
port. The figures 100, the standard of comparison 
means that the plants fully occupy the ground, with a 
complete “stand,” that they are free from disease, in- 
sect and other pests, and that they have a medium 
growth forthe date. It meansa full, not an average 
crop. But it must be viewed in any interpretation into 
actual promise, relative to the dangers that intervene be- 
tween the time of report and the harvest, and the vary- 
ing yields of different sections; it cannot be absolutely 
interpreted in yield. The meaning of 100 then is a con- 
dition of full development at date, that can only be ex- 
ceeded by an extraordinary luxurious growth. All the 
elements are noted in the result. A very large growth 
of stalk is unfavorable, except in hay. Absurd blunders 
in crop estimates are constantly made by trying to ex- 
press in definite quantities these statements; while they 
are only a basis for a sort of guesswork until close upon 
the maturity of the grain, and ere of comparative little 
value, although the public, eager for the estimates, de- 
mand them. During the last ten years corn has ranged 
from 18 to 30 bushels per acre, with an average of 26 
bushels; wheat during that time has averaged about ten 
bushels per acre; these are far from being 100 or “full” 
crops. Great disappointment arises when the condition 
of one period is followed in the next by a great de- 
preciation; but this is to be expected from the above 
statements. The critical time of the crop is near ma- 
turity, when insects and disease are liable to make their 
inroads; while drouth or heavy rains may ruin the cal- 
culations of a brief preceding period. This is on the 
approach also of harvests where the estimates from con- 
dition are most eagerly called for with the anticipation 
of some degree of reliability. In regard to acreage, 100 
stands for the area of the previous year, actually 
harvested. This system is essentially the one used by 
the most advanced nations of the world. It is the 
decimal system and was brought into use in 1864, when 
the statistical department was organized, and furnishes 
simply an opportunity for nicer discriminations than the 
old indefinite returns of “half a crop,” “failure”? or 
“serious damage.” 


FIGURING ON THE CORN CROP. 


The Prairie Farmer, estimating our present magnifi- 
cent corn crop as at least 2,000,000,000 bushels, illus- 
trates its immense value in a series of interesting fig- 
ures. At the lowest estimate in value this crop is worth 
to the producer $500,000,000, taken out of the soil. It is 
equal to 2,000 pounds of corn for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, or six pounds for each for 
every day of the year, so that if every other cereal failed 
there would be no need of the starvation of any one. To 
give some adequate couception of such an array of fig- 
ures, this crop would make 56,000,000 wagon-'oads of a 
ton each, which, by the closest of approach in moving, 
would make a line over 530,000 miles in length, or more 
than twenty-one times around the world, or a line of 121 
rows abreast across the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast; or on cars, at 500 bushels each, it would 
make 4,000,000 car-loads, making a train of freight cars 
over 30,000 miles long, or thirty-two continuous trains 
from Chicago to New York. If the teams carrying this 
crop as above, were packed at distances apart allowing 
40 by 1244 feet to each, they would cover about 643,00€ 
scres. If this crop were conceived as so placed on 
teams, and packed in ten-acre lots, of these lots, each ten 
or 100-acre farms would contain 8,712 wagons; and, if 
standing in the center of this space you: would have 
stretching away in every direction forty of these farms 
covered with corn-laden teams. 


A big grain elevator—A corner in wheat. 
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(tems from, Abroad. 


An English paper says: “The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company has just completed and opened 
on the dockside, at Fleetwood, the largest grain eievator 
and warehouse in the world. It is all built of red brick, 
and far surpasses anything I have seen in any part of the 
United States. Even the big wooden ones at Chicago 
cannot compare with it.” 

The wheat harvests of this year in Europe and India 
have been exceptionally good. It has been calculated 
that unless American wheat can be sold in Liverpool 
and Havre at $1 per bushel it will be displaced by 
Juropean and Indian wheat. Thus our wheat produc- 
ing capacity and export will receive a sudden check, 
which can not fail to bring about much suffering if not 
many failures in our country. 

Private advices from Europe indicate a better feel- 
ing in the matter of breadstuffs, perhaps more _notice- 
able in Indian corn than in wheat. Shipments of grain 
from Russia have fallen away almost to the: point of 
c ssation. Exports from the United States are only 
moderate, and everywhere it is apparent that India, 
Russia and America are inclined to hold wheat, expect- 
ing values to improve sufficiently to pay for such hold- 
ing. 

On account of the poor quality of New Zealand 
wheat the Australian surplus was only 22,000,000 
bushels, and of this not more than 5,000,000 remain. 
India, Argentine Republic, Australia, and New Zéaland 
will have 63,000,000 bushels for Europe, leaving 117,000,- 
000 bushels to be supplied from yet other sources. Put- 
ting the aggregate from small exporting countries at 
5,000,000 bushels, there will be room for only 112,000,000 
of our surplus of 164,000,000 abroad. 


With respect to the South German trade in cereals dur 
ing the month of September, a correspondent, writing to 
Frankfurter Zeitung, remarks that business has material- 
ly improved during that period. Thearrivals of Russian 
and American wheat have declined, and the quotations 
have consequently advanced, and the increase of firm- 
ness has been shared by inland wheat. The demand has 
meanwhile improved, and though the arrivals of Russian 
grain are still considerable, the outlet is sufficient to ab- 
sorb them all. 

The Mark Lane Hapress of Noy. 10 says that the 
weather during the week has been propitious for 
threshing, and the farmer’s delivery of grain has been 
liberal. English wheat declined 25 to 50 cents; the 
sales aggregated 63,812 quarters at $8, against 67,190 at 
$10.04 in the corresponding week of last year. Flour 
and medium and inferior malting barleys were lower, 
the latter by 50 cents. Foreign wheat dragged and the 
downward movement continued, with no means of judg- 
ing as to when it would stop; the free supply of grain 
is crushing the life out of trade. The supply of maize 
was small, and prices sustained. A heavy fall is ex- 
pected when the present large American crop appears in 
the market. Trade in cargoes forward were small. 

There are tricks in all trades, and millers and mer- 
chants are not immaculate. But is it not justa little bit 
too mean to try to change the custom of the trade for one 
season only, as some buyers appear to be doing, when to 
do so will be an advantage to buyers and a loss to growers 
of wheat? At Mark Lane for years past buyers have in 
reality bought their wheat by weight, though nominally 
by the imperial quarter. That is to say, they bave in- 
sisted on getting 504 lbs. per quarter, or 63 lbs. per 
bushel. But this year, as the natural weight of the wheat 
is exceptionally great, and a measured bushel common- 
ly weighs over 63 lbs., buyers have found out that it is 
the custom of the trade to buy by imperial measure. 
Sellers have often had to add several pounds to each sack 
of wheat to make it of the required weight. Let them 
now sell the same weight and take toll out of each meas- 
ured sack.— Wark Lane Hepress. 


THE FARMERS’ SIDE OF THE GRAD- 
ING QUESTION. 


Mr. E. F. Baldwin, a stalwart advorate of the farmers’ 
side of the grading question, etc.,in the Northwest, 
wrote, on the eve of the election, to the St. Cloud Jowr- 
nal-Press, some farther statements as to this matter. A 
citizen of St. Cloud, Minn., he said, was in St. Paul some 
weeks previous, with General Manager Manvel, of the 
St. P. & M.R. R., and Gen. Baker, R. R. Commissioner, 
when seeing Mr. Chas. A. Pillsbury, he called him in 
and said that he had $100 which he would make a pres- 
ent of to him, provided that he would pick out the grades 
No. 1 hard, No. 2 hard, and No. 1 regular, brought from 
his own bins. Mr.-Pillsbury said that he was not an 
expert, and cou'd not do it. The gentleman then oftered 
the same to any one of the inspectors. The reported re- 
ply was that Mr. Pillsbury had always said that they 
had too many grades. Mr. Baldwin adds that the ig- 
norant or fraudulent grading of two-thirds of their 40,- 
000,000-bushel crop, at a lessening of its value from five 
to seven cents per bushel, was a big thing to the farmers 
who raised it. He was informed, he says, that a car-load 
graded rejected at the Chamber of Commerce, Minneap- 
olis, afterward sold by sample as No. 2 hard. The 
legislative remedy asked is: To have free and equal 
rights for the transportation of wheat to the markets of 
Minneapolis or Duluth, with the privilege of selling in 


open market by sample. The Commissioner to be em- 
poweaed and veguired to prosecnte every authenticated 
case of violation of their duties by the roads as public 
carriers, with penalties sufficient to be felt. He says: 
“Give us an open market and fair rates of transportation, 
and we will have an era of prosperity among our farmers 
unknown in the history of Minn-sot..” 


TERMINAL CHARGES ON GRAIN AT 
NEW YORK. 


At aspecial meeting of the grain trade of New York, 
held at the Produce Exchsunge, Oct. 1,a committee con- 
sisting of Henry T. Kneeland, chairman, H. O. Armour, 
E. R. Livermore, Herbert Barber, and Thomas A. McIn- 
tyre, secretary, was appointed under the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, Various efforts have been made by the New York 
Produce Exchange to induce the trunk lines to rescind their action 
taken in July, 1882, whereby a charge of one cent per bushel is im- 
posed upon all grain loaded at railroad elevators into ocean-bound 
veesels; and, , ‘ 

Wuereas, This tax prevents any grain, except through ship- 
ments, from being delivered direct to vessels, and has stopped sales 
of ‘free on board’ cargoes loaded at railroad elevators; and, 

Wuereas, It is a tax that seems, under the circumstances, to de- 
stroy the usefulness of the elevators in the proper handling of 
grain in this market, and has turned many millions of bushels of 
grain to the water routes; therefore, . 

Resolved, That the president is hereby nedueried to appoint a 
commit. ee of five to confer with the agents of the trunk lines and 
endeavor to remove the disabilities which the trade now suffer. 

The report of the committee has just been made public. 
Its exposition of the burden under which the foreign 
grain trade of New Ycrk rests from the imposition of 
the tax of one cent per bushel on all railroad eJevator 
grain loaded into ecean vessels (since July, 1882) is ex- 
plicit and complete. The analysis of the question of 
differential railway freight rates on grain from interior 
points to the seaboard, and the basing thereon of a claim 
for the abolition of the tax referred to, are forcible, and 
the reply of the railway companies will be awaited with 
interest. We summarize the points of the committee’s 
report: 

It opens with reference to and quotation from the re- 
port made in 1882, after six months’ investigation by 
Messrs. Thurman, Washburn, and Cooley, constituting 
an advisory commission on differential rates by railroads 
between the West and the seaboard. After quoting the 
scope of the authority of the commission, as outlined by 
the members thereof, the following extract is repro- 
duced: 

Though it is true, as we think and have said, all the roads which 
compete for the business of a place must treat its interests fairly, 
and not subordinate them to the interests of rival places, yet it 
must be expected that they will at all times have primarily in view 
their own interests, etc., etc. 

In considering the principles which should control, it 
is recalled that the members of the Railway Advisory 
Commission give three: First, distance; second, cost; 
and third, competition. Of these they rejected the first 
two, resting their report on the last-named, saying: 

* * * No evidence has been offered before us that the existing 
differentials are unjust, or that they operate to the prejudice of 
either of the Atlantic seaport cities. Differential rates have come 
into existence under the operation of competitive forces; they bear 
some relation to relative distance and relative cost of service; they 
recognize, as we think, the relative advantages of the several sea- 
ports, and they are subordinate to the great principle which com- 
pels the carriers of property competing between the same points 
and offering equal facilities to their customers to make the same 
rates. We therefore cannot advise their being disturbed. But we 
do not assume that the rates which are just to-day will be just in- 
definitely. * * * They constitute a temporary arrangement only; 
equitable, as we think, for the present, but which may become in- 
equitable before the lapse of any considerable time. Whenever 
they shall be found to operate unfairly, and to give a forced or un- 
natural direction to trade, and whenever it shall appear that they 
tend to deprive any one of the seaports affected by them of the pro- 
portion of business that would naturally come to it under the oper- 
ation of normal competition, the want of equity in the rates will 
appear, and it will be right to modify or perhaps abolish them. 

The Produce Exchange Committee, in view of the 
above, protest against the action of the railways of June 
25, 1882, in taxing railroad elevator grain one cent per 
bushel, “as it Increased the differential rates on grain 
and disturbed the status affirmed by the Railway Com- 
missioners’ report.” It is noted: 

1. That at the time the report above quoted was made the differen- 
tial rates were 3 cents per 100 pounds on grain to Baltimore and 2 
cents per 100 pounds to Philadelpkia less than to New York. 2. 
That at the time the investigation was prosecuted the cnarge of 1 
cent per bushel for loading ocean-bound yessels at New York rail- 
road elevators was not imposed. 3. That the “new rules”’ of the 
New York grain trade, whereby the basis of trading was changed 
from ‘‘afloat’’ to store (or elevator) deliveries, were operative, hav- 
ing gone into effect Oct. 1, 1881. 

The committee claim that the railway commissioners 
went to the extreme of their authority in reporting that 
the then existing differential rates should not be dis- 
turbed. They then discuss two points: 

1. Why was this tax imposed? and, 2. How does the imposition 
disturb differential rates? 

Under the first head they point out that if the traftic 
on through shipments to Europe caused its imposition 
it is unfair, for rates on through shipments, under pres- 
sure of competition, are of necessity nearly equal. If 
the tax was levied because of the change in the grain 
trade rules made Oct. 1, 1881, when gratn in store or in 
elevator was made a good delivery, instead of grain 
“afloat” only, then the placing of the tax is deemed 
“arbitrary and unfair.’ Prior to the date last named the 
New York trade, in the eyes of consignors to this mar- 
ket, suffered under the burden of large expenses for 
harbor deliveries. ‘To enlarge the scope of the market 
and utilize to its advantage the large warehouse and 
elevator capacity of the port, the grain trade adopted 
rules which made ‘grain in store’ (or elevator) the basis 
of all transactions, afloat grain being also deliverable on 
contracts, thus utilizing for contract delivery all the 
grain in the port.” 


/ 


If the change in the grain rules, which brought with 
it an “equalization charge” of one-half cent per bushel 
on wheat delivered from railroad elevators at New York, 
“collected of buyers,” be deemed by the railway com- 
panies a discrimination by the New York grain trade 
against railway elevators here and caused them to add 
the tax of one cent per bushel (which is complained of), 
then the committee reply: 


Under “old rules”’ basis afloat delivery, the New York charges on 
wheat, exclusive of interest, inspection, and fire insurance, were as 
follows on railroad grain: Storage ten days, 4 cent, elevation 4% 
cent, hulf weighing 4 cent, and commissions 1 cent per bushel; 
total, 2cents per bushel. Under ‘‘new rules” basis store delivery, 
the New York charges on wheat, as above, were: Storage ten days, 
144 cent andcommission 1 cent per bushel; total, say, 114 cents per 
bushel; less equalization charge collected of buvers in addition to 
contract price % cent per bushel, giving total expenses net to con- 
si:nor of % cents per bushel, a difference of 114 cents per bushel 
under “new rules” as against the ‘old’ in the eyes of consignors. 

In the opinion of the trade here, therefore, the “equal- 
ization charge” offset all New York charges except com- 
missions, thus placing the New York market on a better 
basis even than Chicago as to local expense. On the 
assumption that this “equalization charge’? may account 
for the added tax to grain in New York railway elevat- 
ors, its imposition was made (it is explained) in an effort 
to put railroad elevator receipts of graded grain ‘ having 
free delivery afloat” (a good tender on contracts under 
the new rules) on a parity as to value with “regular” 
warehouse (Brooklyn store) receipts of graded grain not 
hav ng a free delivery afloat. To do this a certain sum 
had to be added to the former. The expense of delivery 
of Brooklyn store stuff is given at 11g cents on oats and 
134 cents per bushel on other grains. This includes half- 
weighing, 4 cent each; lighterage, 1 cent on oats and 
114 cents on other grains; half-weighing at ship, 14 cent 
each. The corresponding expense of delivery of graded 
railroad elevator grain is: Elevation from lighter, 1% 
cent and half-weighing at ship 14 cent per bushel, in all 
34 cents, which put a premium of 34 cents per bushel on 
oats and 1 cent per bushel on all other grains for afloat 
delivery from railroad elevators having free delivery 
afloat. Had not an “equalization charge” of 14g cent per 
bushel been added to railroad elevator receipts of the 
kind noted (to be collected by the buyer) the committee 
say: 

No railroad ee would ever have been delivered on a contract 
until owner had exhausted efforts to realize the premium -which 
the stuff naturally possessed in the free delivery clause, a dela: 
which would cause stuff to pile up in rail elevators, and the practi- 
cal working of which would be to glut them. In fixing the charge 
of % cent per bushel, which, added to the % cent per bushel ex- 
pense of delivery afloat, made the cost to buyer 114 cents per bushel 
on all grain, as against a cost to buyer of 1% cents on oats and 1% 
cents per bushel on all other.kinds of grain from Brooklyn stores, 
the intention of the framers of the rule was to fix the charge where 
the ordinary demand for immediate shipment or consumption 
would constantly draw upon stuff in railroad elevators because of 
its being cheaper than Brooklyn store stuff in the cost of delivery 
afloat, while the expenses of fire insurance in railroad elevators 
would also tend to force the grain out, as parties desiring to hold 
grain any considerable time would prefer regular warehouse re- 
ceipts at the lower rates of insurance. 

The effect of the imposition of the one cent per bushel 
charge by the railway companies is claimed to be to in- 
crease the differential rates on grain from Chicago to the 
seaboard (which the advisory committee investigated) to 
424 cents per 100 pounds on wheat and peas, 4.785 cents 
per 100 pounds on corn and rye, 5.08 cents per 100 pounds 
on barley, and 61¢ cent per 100 pounds on oats in favor 
of Baltimore, and to the cost of New York City. 

Receipts by rail of grain in bushels at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltitnore, during the years named, 
have been as follows: 


Philad’a.; Baltim’re/NewYork/Crops U. 8. 
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adelphia. In the succeeding year the record was: 
Philad’a. |Baltim’re|NewYork)Crops U. 8. 
187 ce eee eee 31,500,000} 29,500,000] 40,750,00011,953,000,000 


and the Philadelphia rate was 4 cents per 100 pounds less 
than to New York, and the Baltimore rate 5 cents less. 
From 1877 to date the differential rate has been 3 cents 
less to Baltimore and 2 cents less to Philadelphia: 


Philad’a. |Baltim’re|New York, Crops U, 8. 


. | 21,750,000] 29,500,000] 34,000,000] 2,168,000,000 
| 40,500,000) 41,000,000] 63,750,000] 2;287,000,000 
43,750,000) 59,750,000] 76,750,000) 2,686.000,000 
45,000,000] 54,750,000} 72,000,000, 2'708,000,000 
24,500,000) 37,750,000] 73,250,000, 2,053,000,000 
14,750,000| 22,750,000] 53,750,000) 2;688;000,000 
17,500,000] 80,750,000] 51;250,000) 2}621,000,000 
19,000,000] 20,250,000] 34,750,000] +2;987,000,000 


*Nine months. 


+Preliminary estimate. 


The report concludes its examination of the figures 
given as follows: 


An analysis of the table above given of comparative movement 
1883 with 1882, when at the outset of a great crop movement “an 
arbitrary and unfair charge’ was imposed Epon the New York 
roads, points to it as a cause why Philadelphia gained 2,750,000, 
Baltimore 8,000,000, while New York lost 2,500,000 in aggregate rail 
receipts. ‘ 

The argument is concluded by calling for the removal 
of the tax of one cent per bushel on all railroad grain 
loaded from elevators into ocean vessels, or for the mod- 
ification or abolition of the differential freight rates. A 
conference between the trunk lines and the committee is 
asked for in the case of the non-agreement of the former 
to the request mude. 
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Notes fron, the Fxchanges. 


The Omaha Board of Trade is to be reorganized with 
a capital of $100,000, in shares of $125. The new board 
begins its official life Jan. 1 next. The old board has a 
eash fund on hand of $7,269. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
recommended an amendment to the existing rules 
which provides that when a member is indebted to other 
members for one year, and fails to pay the same, the 
membership of the delinquent shall be posted in the 
regular way for ten days, then sold at public sale to the 
highest bidder, and the proceeds divided among his 
creditors. Should there bea surplus after all his debts 
are paid, he or his legal heirs are to receive it. The 
membership cannot be redeemed, and if the member 
wants to be readmitted he must apply in the regular 
way. 

The bell of the Chicago Board of Trade, weighing 
5,500 pounds alone, and more than 1,000 more with its 
fixtures, was raised to its position on the tower on Noy. 
11. The clock will be placed in position in a few days. 
There will be four dials, each ten and a half feet in 
diameter; the clock will also operate a six-foot dial in 
the main hall, and a thirty-inch dial in the delivery 
room. The cost of clock and bell was $4,800. The out- 
side scaffolding being taken down, a view of the weather 
vane is obtained; this is a regular two-masted, fore-and- 
aft schooner, built of sheet copper. Its weight, with 
fixtures, is about 500 poands; it is 8 feet long, 9 feet 
high, and cost $625. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. have sent out 
notices to their customers who have tickers for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the market quotations, that these will 
be removed on Nov. 28. The Chicago Board of Trade, 
after tedious litigations to restrain the bucket-shops from 
obtaining these reports, in which they have been so far 
defeated by the repeated injunctions obtained on the 
removal of the tickers, have determined to control their 
Own quotations, which they have a legal right to do. 
The decision of the courts has been that when these re- 
ports had been obtained by the telegraph companies, as 
common carriers they were obliged to furnish them alike 
to all parties sorequiring. The Marine Exchange bought 
the wires of a former customer of the Board, and, as well 
as the Metropolitan and Public, are working under an 
injunction. The Board will hereafter control their own 
quotations, and send them to whom they choose. 


The advantages of the new departure of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in its clearing house method of settle- 
ments in expediting business is shown by the statement, 
made recently by Vice-president C. L. Hutchinson to 
the effect that these arrangements had diminished the 
bank clearings here to the amount of about $80,000,000 
per annum. By this mode of settling differences, it is 
stated that the business is settled up, with no loss of time 
or trouble, just forty-eight hours after the contracts are 
made. At 11 o’clock every morning every firm on the 
board sends to the office a sheet showing just what they 
owe and what is due them; and if the balance is against 
the firm the statement is accompanied by a certified 
eheck for the balance due. These are deposited with the 
Continental National Bank, and checks are drawn thereon 
to pay those to whom a balance is due. At 2:30 every 
afternoon the previous day’s business is settled by the 
payment of these balances. There are from 400 to 500 
firms doing business on the board in the clearing house ; 
the amount of the clearings for the first year of the ex- 
istence of this arrangement ended September, were 
$137,000,000, and the cash balance $37,000,000, and are a 
fair index of the business on ’Change. The charge 
made is one cent for each item, and fines are levied of 
one dollar for inaccuracies in reports. From these 
sources a fund is formed to pay the running expenses of 
the Clearing House. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Judge Smith, Chief-Justice of the Superior Court of 
this county, decided the case of J. Russell Jones and oth: 
ers against George L. Dunlap and Perry H. Smith, on Oct. 
25. This was a case growing out of a deal on the Board 
of Trade, and was brought to recover a balance for ad- 
vances made by the plaintiffs as commission merchants 
on the Board of Trade of Chicago for the defendants, 
Smith and Dunlap. .The following is the full text of 
Judge Smith’s decision: 

Ihave carefully reviewed the cases cited upon the legal ques- 
tions involved, and cunsidered the testimony introduced upon the 
trial. It is urged, as a defense, that the defendants did not emvloy 
the plaintiff to purchase and sell for them merchandise upon the 
Board of Trade, but employed them only to make bets or wagers as 
to what would be the future price of wheat and other commodi- 
ties at Chicago, and that in pursuance of such employment the 
plaintiffs only made such bets or wagers upon which they made the 
advauces to recover the remainder. of which this suit is brought. 
Tne law of the case, as settled in this state, is this: No matter what 
form the transaction bears, as to the terms of the contract, still if 
such form be colorabie only, and the real intention of the parties 
be, that there isto be no sale of the article, no delivery or accept- 
ance of it, but the transaction is to be adjusted ouly upon differ- 
ences, it is a gambling transaction within the statutes of this state. 
Of course, where the terms or form of the original agreement is 
for the actual future sule and purchase of merchandise, the burden 
rests upon the defendant to prove by a preponderance of evidence, 
that the real understanding and agreement was, in substance and 
effect, a wager as to future market price. True, this may be estab- 
lished by facts and circumstances surrounding the transaction as 
well as by direct and positive proof. But, in arriving at conclusions 
in each case under consideration, the ordinary rules of evidence 
should be applied and the usual presumptions indulged. ; 

1t appears in evidence in this case that both the orders of Smith 
& Dunlap to the plaintiffs, and the execution of these orders by the 
latter were in terms for the actual purchase or sale of merchan- 


dise, or, to be more speciflc, executory contracts for future pur- 
chase and sale. Both partiesjbefore and at the commencement of 
the transactions in question were residents of Chicago. The plain- 
tiffs were members of the Board of Trade, doing a commission 
business, and the businsss in hand was to be done by them upon 
this board under its usages and rules. It was formally admitted 
upon the trial that the defendant Dunlap was atthe time of the 
transaction in question familiar with these usages and rules, but 
whether he and the defendant Smith were thus familiar or not, 
seems wholly immaterial, for as they 
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to act for them upon and as members of this board, they must be 
held to have agreed that the business should be done under these 
usages and rules, whether they were themselves familiar with them 
or not. Such is the settled law of this state as it has been declared 
by repeated adjudications of our own Supreme Court. The trans- 
actions in controversy commenced about the 23d of December, 1879, 
and continued until the 11th of June following; and the final bal- 
ance was stated against the defendants on the 10th of J uly, there- 
after. The first purchases and sales were of an article of merchan- 
dise known as short ribs, continuing from time to time till Jan. 24. 
These were all closed by the actual deJivery and acceptance of the 
merchandise, but were not closed and balance stated until the 10th 
of April. But, while these rib deals were still open and unsettled 
and about the 29th of January began the purchase and sale of wheat 
which continued until tue 11th of June. Some of these purchases 
and sales of wheat were closed by an actual delivery of the mer- 
chandise, but most of them were closed by payment or receipt of 
differences, asit is termed. In other words, most of the wheat con- 
tracts were settled by payment of legal damazes—viz.: The differ- 
ence between the contract price and the market price—without com- 
pelling the party entitled to these damages, under the law. to resort 
tothe courts. Such settlements, as it seems to me, do not of them- 
selves tend to impeach the bona fides of the contracts thus 
adjusted. They may tend to diminish the volume of litigation 
in our courts, but to hold that the voluntary compromise 
or adjustment of the legal obligations were never contracted, 
would be the announcement of a somewhat novel and startling 
proposition of law. It is, however, objectcd that many of these 
settlements were not directly with the original parties, bit were 
made indirectly through the instrumentality of what is termed in 
Board cf Trade parlance. *‘a ring.” 

That is to say, A, the commission merchant, by order of and for 
his principal, B, purchases of C ten thousand bushels of grain deliy- 
erablein the future. The next day, or the next week, B orders A 
tosell for his account alike amount of grain deliverable at the 
same time, and in execution of this order A sellsto D. A literal 
performance of these contracts would require two deliveries and 
payments—a delivery by C to Band payment by the latter to tae 
former, and in turn a delivery of the same grain by B to D, who in 
turn also pays B for this grain. To avoid this needless ceremony 
of two deliverie and two payments, under the usages and rules of 
the Board of Trade, the parties interested arrange for one delivery 
directly toD, and adjust their legal obligations upon precisely the 
same basis as though there had been two deliveries and payments: 
Sometimes it happens that the combinations under which setile- 
ments are effected are more extended, embracing a greater number 
of parties, deliveries, and payments, but thisis suflicient to illus- 
trate what is to be understood by ‘‘rings” and “ring” settlements 
upon the Board of Trade; and it is not perceived how this feature 
ofthe case has the slightest bearing upon this question of bets or 
wager coutracts. Surely itis a convenient and proper method of 
adjusting the legil obligations of the parties to a series of bona 
fide commercial contracts, and whether it would be as convenient 
a method of settling a number of bets or wagers is not material here 
to inquire, 

It is also urged as an objection that most and perhaps all of these 
adjustments were made before the time of performance had arrived. 
In other words, that these contracts were compromised before their 
maturity, and, of course, upon the basis of the market at the time. 
This feature of the case is also urged as a further circumstance 
tending to establish the main proposition, that these transactions 
were in reality mere bets or wagers. 

Tf, as a matter of common experience, mankind are more inclined 
to compromise and settle bets or wagers before the happening of 
the contingency which is to determine which party wius than they 
are to compromise and settle in advance their future obligations 
upon legitimate commercial contracts, there would be some force in 
this objection; but as the reverse of this is probably true this cir- 
cumstance tends rather to support than defeat the plaintiffs’ case. 
All of the contracts of purchase and sale in question were made by 
the plaintiffs in their own names without disclosing the existence 
or names of their principals, nor did they disclose to their princi- 
pals the 
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with whom they contracted. They became personally liable upon 
these contracts, and they guaranteed to Smith & Dunlap their ful- 
fillment. Such was according to the usages and customs of the 
board, where these transactions were had, and such was their legal 
effect. If, by orders from Smith & Dunlap, the plaintiffs contract- 
ed for the purchase of ten thousand bushels of wheat upon one day, 
and under further order sold the same quantity upon the next day 
at, say, 2 cents per bushel less in price, they charged the defend- 
ants with this difference of 2 cents, and treated this individual trans- 
action as closed, so far as their accounts with Smith & Dunlap 
were concerned. If, under orders, they purchased and then resold 
at an advauce they credited Smith & Dunlap with this advance, and 
thereupon such transaction was also treated as closed. Why, it 
may be asked, should they not so treat them? Such was their ef- 
fect. They couldin no event claim more where the resale was for 
less, nor could they rightfully credit Smith & Dunlap with less than 
the advance upon the resale. Nor does this method of dealing be- 
tween commission men snd their principals upon the Board of 
Trade violate any statutes of this state concerning bets and wagers. 
Tf the transactions between the commission merchants and those 
with whom the contract be genuine commercial contracts, they be- 
come no less so from the fact that they take these contracts also- 
lutely and unconditionally upon their own shoulders, charging up 
or crediting to their principals, as the case may be, the difference 
between the purchase and sale prices. It is unnecessary in this case 
to determine what would he the legal effect of an agreement, that 
so often as the plaintiff made purchases by order of the defendants, 
the latter could compel a resale in the name and on the persoual 
aesponsibility of the formers, and then settle by offsetting the one 
against the otuer, leaving the plaintiffs to carry both contracts with- 
out recourse to the defendants, since there is no evidence tending 
to establish such an extraordinary agreement. So far as appears, 
after executing the first order to purchase, the plaintiffs could have 
rightfully declined all further business with or for the defendants. 
pon the trial Mr. Dunlap testified: “TI asked Mr. McDonald on 
one occasion if he expected that I was to receive the wheat, and he 
said no.”’ He could not fix the date of this conversation any nearer 
than to say that it was after the business ‘was all closed out. Mr. 
McDonald states this conversation more fully, and fixes the date 
more definitely. He says: “Mr. Dunlap asked me about these 
wheat trades, and gave me to understand that he was going to de_ 
fend this suit on the ground that these were gambling contracts, 
and asked me whether I thought that he wanted that wheat at the 
time that he bought it; well, 1 told him I presumed that the trade 
would be settled just the same as all other wheat trades have been 
settled for Dunlap before that. We as commission merchants ac- 
cepted the resp vnsibility tor the delivery or receiving this wheat, 
you know, as the case may be, and I presumed for the consideration 
of a quarter of acent that we would accept the difference whether 
it was a loss or whether it was a profit; and, of course, if he changed 
his mind in the meantime we would receive the wheat on his 
account, but we were prepared to receive it ourselves, accept that 
responsibility, and I presumed when he gaye this wheat order that 
it would probably be settled just as his other wheat orders had been 
settled. Thatis what [stated to Mr. Dunlap in regard to the mat- 
ter.’ And he fixes the date of this conversation after the com- 
mencement of this suit, and the Monday before the trial. This tes- 
timony comes far short of hema gst the main proposition—viz-, 
no matter what the form or terms of the original contract, if such 
form be colorable only, and the real intention of the parties be that 


there is to be no sale of the article—no delivery or acceptance of it 
—but each transaction to be adjusted only upon differences, then it 
should be regarded as in substance and legal effect a mere bet or 
wager, prohibited by the statutes of this state. Especially is this 
true when this testimony is viewed in connection with the other 
testimony, both documentary and oral, which points affirmatively 
and definitely to legitimate commercial contracts for the future 
sale and purchase of merchandise. Undoubtedly Smith & Dunlap 
embarked in this business as speculators. Undoubtedly they or- 
dered these purchases and sales for mere speculative purposes. 
They did not expect to themselves either use the short ribs for 
food or the wheat for milling purposes. They ordered the pur- 
chases of both articles of merchandise merely for the purpose of 
resale at a profit, as they hoped. For aught appears, they are men 
of the world, of ripe experience, and of large means—abundantly 
able to engage in the hazard of speculation upon the Board of 
Trade. This they had the legal right to do. All mercantile pur- 
suits are, in a sense, speculations. The jobber purchases of the 
manufacturer, the wholesale dealer of the jobber, and the retail 
dealer of the wholesale merchant, all for the purpose of a resale at 
an advance. In other words, for purposes of speculation. Never- 
theless these pursuits are both legal and useful to the community. 
The statutes of our state do not relate to transactions in grain 
alone, but to all kinds of merchandise. The same principles of 
law govern in the investigation of trades in dry goods as in wheat 
or other kinds of grain, and courts should neither put strained con- 
struction upon testimony nor reverse the ordinary presumptions in 
determining this class of cases. To do so would be to indulge in a 
sort of judicial speculation more dangerous to the public than the 
wildest commercial speculations could possibly be. Upon the 
whole, the court is of the opinion that the defense has not been es- 
tablished, and the issues should be found for the plaintiffs and their 
damages assessed. The balance as stated and agreed upon between 
the parties as of July 10, 1880, is $6,573.61; this bears interest under 
our statute to date, making the amount now due $8,265. 


WHAT IS A CORNER? 


Corners in grain markets are only possible when there 
is an excess of short sales, and if one understands the 
theory and practice of short sales he can readily under- 
stand the working of acorner. In regular business when 
amansells grain he actually has the grain to deliver, 
but in speculation a man sells what he has not and seeks 
to deliver the goods at a cheaper figure, but every bushel 
thus sold must be bought back at some figure, higher or 
iower, before the transaction is or can be closed, and 
right here is where the pinching comes in. In regular 
Husiness when a man sells anything that is an end of the 
transaction, but every speculative sale involves another 
buying transaction of equal size and amount, and this is 
called “selling short,” because in such deals a man 
agrees to deliver what he does not yet own, and hence he 
is short or minus that amount of actual stuff, and he is 
compelled to buy it at any price. He can buy it next 
day, or he can defer it a month or longer if he chooses. 

The man who sold September corn short in August 
must buy back all that he sold before the close of Sep- 
tember, or pay the price difference in money. During 
last August or before an immense amount of corn sold 
short in this market for September delivery. The price 
of corn at that time was thought to be higher than it 
would be when September came round. Wheat was low 
and the promise of the new corn crop was so good that 
traders concluded there would be a drop of at least ten 
cents a bushel and so they all rushed in to secure a part 
of the prospective profits, and if the market had been 
let alone they would have come out all right, but after 
millions of bushels had been thus sold for future deliy- 
ery some parties put their heads together and bought up 
all the cash corn in the elevators and went into the mar- 
ket and bid up the price, taking all that was offered, and 
still bidding higher for more. 

Very soon the shorts saw the market going against 
them and began to buy back at a loss what they had pre- 
viously sold. This, of course, greatly increased the num- 
ber of buyers ands nt the market up faster. After the 
boom was fairly under way no one dared to sell short 
any more, and the only corn obtainable after that point 
was reached was in the hands of the parties who were 
running the deal. Hence they were at liberty to put 
what price upon it tiey pieased, provided they bought 
from day to day all the actual corn that came in over the 
railroads and all the speculative corn offered. The en- 
tire corn supply, therefore, was actually locked up by the 
parties running the corner. Those sellers who filled in 
or bought back what they sold before the price got too 
high, escaped from the trap set for them with but little 
loss, but many others got mad and vowed they would not 
buy until they got ready, The parties running the deal 
could not force the delinquent fellows to buy until the 
last day of September, but they could force them to put 
up margin money enough to make them cover all the 
difference in price between the low point and the high. 
Hence a corner always settles itself after a while into a 
tussle between the victorious longs and the mad _ shorts, 
and in this contest the price can be put up to any figure 
the first party decides upon. The situation and deal are 
entirely at their mercy, and the shorts must eventually 
settle at the price fixed for them by their antagonists, or 
appeal to the board of directors to come to their rescue 
and fix a marginal price, which appeal in this case was 
successful, though it is not always so.—S¢. Paul Globe. 


SArisFieD witH HAtr.—There is an old canal down 
in Indiana whose stock for the last ten years has had 
neither quotations nor buyers. The other day a boat 
passed over it for the first time in two years, bearing 
the president and other officials. There was great ex- 
citement along the ditch, and at one point an explana- 
tion was demanded. 

“Well, this means that the canal company is about to 
issue new stock to the amount of $100,000,” replied the 
President. 

“You don’t say so! 

“To raise money.” 

“But you can’t sell the whole issue for over $1,000.” 

“Don’t expect to, my friend. We’ll be satisfied with 
$500!” replied the great financier, as the boat moved on 
through the mud.— Wall Street News, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. . 


IE levator anil Afyrain, News. 


The new elevator at Burford, Ont., is completed. 

A farmers’ elevator will be built at Farmington, Dak. 

Brinson & Hill are building a new elevator at Ottawa, 
Kan. 

O. K. Griggs is building an elevator at Rochester, 
Mich. 

S. Horrish is building a new elevator at Odessa, 
Minn. 

A 40,000 bushel elevator has just been completed at 
Hobart, Dak. 

H. M. Oliver, grain dealer, Hansen, Neb., has admit- 
ted W. L. Baker to partnership. 

It is reported that the firm of Owen Fargusson & Co. 
of Duluth, Minn., have sold out. 

G. Heman & Son, grain commission, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have dissolved partnership. 

The new Inter-Ocean elevator, at Kansas City, Mo., 
will soon be ready to handle grain. 

O. A. Westfall, wholesale grain dealer at New York 
City, recently made an assignment. 

The Co-operative Grain and Provision Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., have made an assignment. 

The grain commission firm of Tallman & Son, of 
New York City, was dissolved recently. ie 

Coon & Quale, proprietors of an elevator at Toledo, 
Ohio, have dissolved. F. N. Quale continues. 

G. W. Jenkins, of Jasper, Mo., dealer in grain and 
hardware, has sold out his hardware business. 

We are informed that the firm of E M. Beach & Co, 
grain dealers, of Franklin, Neb., will dissolve. 

Wellman & Co., of Flint, Mich., are building a new 
elevator, with a capacity of 6,000 to 8,000 bushels. 

Rushton & Cochrane, grain dealers at Ridgetown, 
Ont., have dissolved partnership. Each continues. 

It is reported that S. A. Brown & Co., of Ottawa, Kan., 
contemplate building a new elevator at that place. 

It is estimated that Clay, the smallest county in Da- 
kota, has raised 3,000,000 bushels of corn this year. 

A train of 110 cars loaded with wheat, drawn by a 
single engine, moved east from Fargo, Dak., on Oct. 28. 

J. M. Zigler, of Mound City, Mo., has ordered a dust- 
less separator for his elevator, from Jotnson & Field, of 
Racine, Wis. 

Stuart & Brown, grain and flour commission mer- 
chants, of Chicago, Ill, have dissolved partnership. 
Each continues. 

Warren Robinson, of Villard, Minn., recently ordered 
a dustless separator of Johnson & Field, of Racine, Wis., 
to be placed in his elevator. 

J. B. Kesuch, grain dealer, and Eckert Bros., millers, 
of Jasper, Ind., have consolidated their business under 
the style of Eckert Bros. & Co. 

The Sanborn Elevator Co., of Sanborn, Dak., have pur- 
chased 1,000 hed of hogs, which will be fattened at the 
company’s elevators, at that place. 

We are informed of the retirement of Geo. Shepard, 
from the grain and provision commission firm of G. 8. 
Everingham & Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

The Winona, Minn., Republican says that the business 
men of that city could make no better investment than 
to erect a 500,000-bushel wheat elevator. 

The new elevator, styled “A 2,” of the Minneapolis 
Elevator Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., is completed and 
in full operation; capacity, 1,250,000 bushels. 

The first car of No. 2 shelled corn of the 1884 crop 
was received by the commission firm of Roots & Co., 
Cincinnati, O., and sold at 45 cents per bushel. 

The price of wheat on the Canadian Pacific Road 
ranges from forty to fifty-eight cents per bushel, the lat- 
ter being the highest figure paid at any point. 

J. P. Weeks is erecting a new elevator at Kinsley, 
Kan. The Nordyke Mill Furnishing Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., furnished the complete outfit of machinery. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co. have 
placed their order with Johnson & Field, of Racine, Wis., 
for a dustless separator, for use in their elevator at Tama 
City, lowa. 

J. E. Gelley & Co., of Emerson, Manitoba, will im- 
prove their elevator by the addition of a dustless separa- 
tor, which they have ordered from Johnson & Field, of 
Racine, Wis. 

J. H. Pank & Co., of Chicago, Ill., have placed their 
order with Johnson & Field, of Racine, Wis., for a dust- 
le-s separator, for use in their elevator, to be used for 
cleaning barley. 

The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill., recently shipped 
to Mason Gregg, at Diller, Neb., a fifteen-horse power 
engine and a twenty-horse power tubular boiler, com- 
plete, with all fittings. 

Myers, Harris & Co. of Griswold, Iowa, have ordered 
from the Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ll, a twenty- 
horse power engine, and a twenty-five-horse power 
tubular boiler, complete. 

The e is great complaint among the elevator men in 
the region of Rochester, Minn., on account of. damp 
grain, since the recent rains in that section. Stacks of 


grain have been found out of condition when opened, 
and buyers, also complain that much of the wheat is af- 
fected with smut. 

S. W. Little, of Cuba, Kan., recently ordered a com- 
plete elevator outfit, including a fifteen-horse power en- 
gine and a twenty-horse power boiler from the Frost 
Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill. 

George Bullen, and Armour, Dole & Co., are building 
new elevators at Chicago, Il. The entire outfit of ma- 
chinery, for the same, is being furnished by the A. Pla- 
mondon Mfg. Co., same city. 


G. W. Van Dusen & Co. have taken control of the 
new elevator now being built at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
the Omaha tracks. It will soon be completed, and will 
baye a capacily of 500,000 bushels. 


It is said that another elevator is badly needed at De- 
troit, Minn. The business men and farmers may organ- 
ize a stock company, if a private individual cannot be 
found who will take the matter in hand. 


The secretary of state issued a license of incorpora- 
tion on Oct. 20, to The Farmers’ Elevator Company, at 
Dakota, Stephenson Co., Ill., capital stock $2.,000.  In- 
corporators, John Brown, Harrison Deimer, and W. R. 
Auman. 

Kingston, Ont., forwarding companies have closed all 
their elevators but one. They state that the grain trade 
is about over for this season, and they are confident 
from advices received that one elevator can handle all 
incoming grain from the upper lakes for the balance of 
the season. 


The action of the Duluth Board of Trade in voting 
not tomuike the new elevator of the Western Elevator 
Co. regular, makes the house worthless, as it can neither 
receive and ship grain, or obtain credit on the banks, as 
long as it is not regular. 

The following parties have placed their orders with 
the Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill., for elevator sup- 
plies: Mason Gregg, Hubbell, Neb.; Chase & Co., Red 
Oak, Iowa; Johntz & Rice Mill Co., Abilene, Kan.; J. 
H. Dole & Co., Biggsville, Ill. 

H. J. O’ Neil, of Winona, Minn., has in use, in his ele- 
vator at Plainview, Minn., a dustless separator for clean- 
ing barley, which he bought of Johnson & Field, of 
Racine, Wis. He has just ordered from the same firm 
another machine of the same kind, forthe same purpose, 
for his elevator at Wabasha, Minn. 


Winter rates of storage on grain stored in Chicago 
grain elevators go into effecton Nov. 15. The rates are 
114 cents per bushel for the first ten days, or part thereof, 
and half a cents per bushel for each subsequent ten days, 
until four cent. per bushel has been accumulated, when 
the grain is stored free until April 15, 1885. 

The Van Dusen Elevator Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has filed articles of incorporation with the secre- 
tary of state. The capital stock is placed at $150,000, 
and the incorporators are George W. Van Dusen, Charles 
H. Chadbourn, Rochester, Minn.; R. W. Chadbourn, 
Columbus, Wis.; Charles M. Harrington, William W. 
Huntington, A. R. Potter, and George L. Boleer, Minne- 
apolis. 


M. W. Spaulding took a trip to Fargo and Casselton 
this week, and when coming up yesterday counted forty- 
one teams at Hatton, waiting to unload wheat at one ele- 
vator. The town, as most of the new towns and several 
old ones on the Northern Pacific, was building up. At 
Tower City he found three churches, five church organi- 
zations, and no saloons; and they all pay their pastor3.— 
Larimore Pioneer. 


The farmers’ grievances were made an issue in some 
of the legislative districts in Minnesota. Deploring 
the defeat of one of the candidates, the St. Cloud 
Journal-Press says: “Very evidently a majority of the 
farmers of the First Legislative District do not care any- 
thing about the grading of their wheat, the imposition 
of elevator companies, or the discriminating charges of 
railway companies. If they can stand it, other people 
will try to.” 


The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill., have recently 
filled orders for elevator supplies as follows: J. B. Snell, 
Clay Center, Kan.; I. W. Brown, Coburg, Iowa; Spelts 
& Klosterman, David City, Neb.; L. Mosher & Co., Be- 
loit, Kan.; Cotton, Duff & Co., Nebraska City, Neb.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; Hobbs, Parker & Co., Abilene, 


_Kan.; Humphrey & Bird, Minden, Neb.; Patrick Egan, 


Harvard, Neb.; Lane & Wells, Frankfort, Kan.; Mason, 
Gregg & Bro., Concordia, Kan. 


Walter Marshall, of Stratford, Ont., was charged by 
the Canadian authorities recently with smuggling grain 
from the States. His headquarters are in Michigan, and 
it is charged that where he shipped 500 bushels he in- 
voiced but 400 bushels, thereby cheating the roads out 


of the freight and the government out of the duty on’ 


100 bushels. He was placed under bonds, and the mat- 
ter reported at Ottawa. Mr. Dalton McCarthy, M. P., 
interested himself in the matter, but failed to induce 
the Customs’ Department to condone the offence of Mr. 
Marshall. The Customs’ authorities regard the evidence 
against him as conclusive. 

The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has filed the papers in the District Court 
in that city in a suit against the Northwestern Elevator 
Company to recover $21,513.61, with interest. The com- 
plainant alleges tbat on different dates in February and 
March, 1888, the plaintiffs delivered to the defendants a 
large quantity of wheat, receiving therefor receipts 
calling for the return of the same grade and quantity 
when wished for. On March 1, 1884, their receipts 


were turned over and wheat withdrawn, but of a much 
inferior grade than that given for storage. The actual 
value of the wheat first delivered was $30,359.21, while* 
that received was $16,968.61 less in value, which, with 
the storage and damage, aggregates the sum sued for. 


A plan has been suggested by which it is thought that 
the Minnesota Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., can 
again be put in operation. Itis that the company issue 
bonds to the amount of $250,000, bearing a low rate of 
interest, and running until they can be taken up. The 
bonds would not be for sale only to the credit:rs. The 
debtors to turn over all available assets, including the 
elevators, and all the property pertaining thereto. An 
executive committee of the bondholders would then 
devise means for keeping in operation the elevator sys- 
tem as it was befure. This plan would give to the cred- 
itors all the property there is, without litigation or ex- 
pense, and it is believed would ultimately give the cred- 
itors the full amount of their claims. 


The Republican, of Winona, Minn., in its last issue, 
says: “Messrs. Wicker and Hallenbeck, of the North- 
western; Bird, Chandler, Boyden, and Langley, of the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Hanley, of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, and F. B. Clark, Hiland and J.T. Clark, of the 
Omaha, held a protracted meeting at the office of the 
Omaha & St. Paul on Thursday. The meeting was held 
for the purpose of adjusting the through transit grain 
rates from points in Minnesota, Dakota, and Iowa, to 
Chicago and Milwaukee. The result was a general re- 
duction in these rates of about five cents per 100 pounds. 
This reduction is based upon the rates quoted a year ago, 
and not those now in force.” 


A Kansas swindler, of the firm of Peters & Hall, of 
Waterville, has recently victimized some commission 
firms of Chicago by drawing on them with forged bills of 
ladirg for grain. ‘This firm began about the middle of 
October to send on these bills, which were on railway 
blanks, regular in form, and coming from a reputable 
house, were accepted without question until the delivery 
was overdue. The claims, put in the hands of lawyers, 
brought to light the fact that Geo. S. Hall has been 
speculating heavily for some years. He was Treasurer 
of the City and Township of Waterville, and connected 
with the United Workmen, and Masonic fraternities. 
Hall had departed for Canada, and the arrest of Peters 
exonerated him on examination from complicity; he 
will, it is said, have to account for a parcel of money 
received through a local express company; he is trying 
to make a satisfactory settlement of the affairs of the 
firm. The swindled parties and sums were: Bensley - 
Bros., about $2,000; Rosenbaum Bros., and Chandler- 
Brown Co., $2,500 each, and McLandburgh & Co., about 
$3,000. 

Charles Kaestner & Co. report the following recent 
sales: To Watt & O’Bryan, Atlantic, Iowa, one grin*ing- 
mill and bolting chest; to the Bartholmae-Leicht Brew- 
ing Co, Chicago, a patent mash machine and grain 
remover, together with shaftings, hangers, and gearing; 
to Randolph & Henry, Kentown, Pa. a 24-inch patent 
portable grinding mill; to Besley’s Waukegan Brewing 
Co., Waukegan, Ill.,a new “Success” malt mill; to Metz 
& Brother, Omaha, Neb., three 500-barrel tanks; to J. C. 
Scott, Freeport, Ill., an outfit of paint-grinding machin- 
ery, and to J. C. Merrystinger, Mich gan, a 16-inch port- 
able grinding mill. They have also shipped paint- 
grinding machines to the Studebaker Bros.’ Mfg. Co., 
South Bend, Ind.; 24-inch mill to Bell Brothers, Osage, 
Iowa, and to A. Van Sicklen & Co., Chicago, Ill.; 16-inch 
mills to Geo. Marks & Co., Hastings, Neb., and 8. 5S. — 
Lills, Jewell City, Kan.; a 20-inch millto O. K. Paddock, 
Percival, Iowa; malt mill, elevator, and cleaning ma- 
chinery to Schmidt & Hoffman, Cleveland, Ohio; two 
“Western” water-cooled paint mills and mixers and paint 
mixers to Campbell & Cutter, Kansas City, Mo.; a 72- 
inch pan putty-mill, two 30-inch paint-mixers, and two 
20-inch paint-mills to Dittloff, Steam & White, St. Paul, 
Minn.; one overhead traveling crane to Wm. Baragwan- 
ath & Co., Chicago, Il., and one’ 30-inch patent self- 
adjusting lead and zinc mill with mixer to T. L. Blood & 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


WHAT IS CORN WORTH ? 


Farmers, in order to know how to value their corn, 
should know what it costs them. Let us consult togeth- 
er. It is reasonable tu say that the rent of corn land in 
Iowa is worth $3 per acre. Plowing in fall or spring 
for corn, $2 per acre. Harrowing, marking, and plant- 
ing, 10 cents; seed, 20 cents; cultivating with harrow 
three times, 50 cents; three times with cultivator, $1; 
harvesting per acre, $1.25; hauling to market ten miles, 
$2.50. This makes $12.25. The average yield per acre 
inthe United States is 26 bushels. This, at 40 cents per 
bushel, would be $10.40 per acre, or a loss of $1.85 per 
acre. At 50 cents per bushel it would bring $13 per 
acre, or a clean profit of 75 cents. It is true there are 
good farmers who raise more per acre, in which there is 
no additional cost except in cribbing and hauling to mar- — 
ket, and all over 26 bushels per acre is a clear profit to 
the good farmer, wno is really entitled to it. But if 26 
bushels be the acreage there must be as many below that 
amount as above it, hence nearly half of the farmers 
never get a fair compensation for their labor, and no 
profit. Hence it is easy to decide what corn costs to 
raise it. In the calculation made there isnothing charged 
for fertilizers or for hauling out manure. So we con- 
tend that corn is worth 50 cents to the farmer, and if he 
cannot get that for it at the station, he should feed it, or 
hold it until he can. 
things that will keep.—Clarkson. 


Corn, fortunately, is one of the 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Af anals aul Allarine. 


The lock records at Joliet, Il]., show that more grain 
has been shipped by the Illinois & Michigan canal from 
Morris, this year, than from any other town on the canal. 


A notice has been filed at Ottawa, Ont., that an appli- 
cation will be made to Parliament for the incorporation 
of a company to construct a canal between Lake St. 
Clair or the Thames River. 


Buffalo Courter: There is. considerable well-founded 
complaint from vessel owners over the delay experienced 
in getting rid of grain cargoes at this port. Especially is 
this t'ue in regard to the vessels having cargoes from 
Duluth. Most of these are sent to the Niagara eleva- 
tors, and when a fleet is here from that port, as at pres- 
ent, some of them are delayed several days. At this late 
season time is of great moment to vessels, and owners 
very naturally feel incensed at what looks like unneces- 
sary delay. There are plenty of other elevators here 
that might be run on such occasions. 


Speaking of the article published elsewhere, the Rail- 
way Register says: ‘Elsewhere will be found an article 
from a London paper concerning canals. It gives a table 
of those that are still maintained and of those that have 
fallen into disuse. Many of our railways are constructed 
in the beds or on the towpaths of abandoned canals. The 
slow unwieldy canal packet has given place to the ex- 
press train, and men have forgotten almost the old-fash- 
ioned highway. Ina few years the last canal will be- 
come antiquated. Even Clinton’s great ditch across the 
state of New York will simply be a suggestive memento 
of a bygone generation. It had served its time but was 
compelled at last to succumb.” This is a railway opin- 
ion, however. 


Says the Chicago Tribune: “When the big steamship 
Onoko gets alongside of one of the Detroit elevators to 
receive her cargo, 100,000 bushels of wheat, it will puz- 
zle some Detroiters to tell which is the Onoko and 
which the elevator. Commenting on this, an exchange 
(the Marine Record, we believe) says: ‘Comparatively 
few people ever stop to consider what an enormous load 
the largest lake steamers are capable of carrying. Take 
the one mentioned above. A cargo of 100,000 bushels of 
wheat at sixty pounds per bushel, weighs 6,000,000 
pounds, or 3,000 tons. A freight car carries from ten to 
twenty tons, making an average of fifteen tons to a car. 
The cargo of the Onoko would load a train of 300 cars. 
Now allow these cars are thirty-five feet in length, in- 
cluding the space between each when coupled together, 
and we have atrain three miles and 660 feet in length. 
If we allow thirty cars for a train, it would make ten 
trains, a greater number than any of the great trunk 1 nes 
run from west to east ina day, i. e,, through freight 
trains. Verily our fresh water oceans are being naviga- 
ted by steam-hips that would not appear insignificant in 
any port in the world.” 


An Albany, N. Y., tug-owner has the following to say 
in regard to tratlic on the Erie Conal: “This has been 
the w rstseason I eversaw. Not more than three-fourths 
the usual number of canal-boats have been in service 
during the season, and some of those that have run have 
not any more than cleared expenses. Freights have 
been the lowest for years on wheat. They are now 4 
cents a bushel. A boat won’t hold more than 8,000 bush- 
els, that’s $320. What kind of a price is that, when you 
consider that ten days are consumed to make the trip 
from Buffalo to New York, then the wear and tear and 
therisk run? There are consequently not more tuan 
three-fourths the usual number of boats carrying grain 
this fall. The season was bad, I can tell you. A great 
many owners of boats worked their farms or at their 
trades, and did not wet their vessels until October. You 
would be surprised to see the number of vessels that 
came out for the first time last month when freights 
went up to 5 cents. During the whole season I have 
seen but three new boats. The canaler won’t come out 
whole this fall; and his boat is not collateral. This 
week will end up tbe departures from Buffalo and aloug 
the Northern canal.” 


The Panama Canal continues to meet with criticism 
from various quarters as to its progress, and practicabil- 
ity at any cost, that would prove remunerative; it is said 
thatthe French contributors have determined to have 
exhaustive inspection made by unbiased experts of the 
work accomplished, and its future prospects. Capt. Bed- 
ford Pim has recently examined this work and expresses 
no confidence in its success. All along the route yellow 
fever is raging, and is very destructive of life. The plan 
for cutting the canal on the sea level he considers im- 
practicable, but believes that ifa system of locks had 
been adopted the canal might have been in operation. 
At the present rate it will not be finished inside of 
twenty years. The company have lost 4,000 workmen 
by disease, and expended in hospitals $600,000. He 
also states a fact, fatal to the value of the enterprise if 
true, that for eleven months of the year there is a calm 
extending 700 miles out into the sea, which would make 
the canal useless to sailing vessels coming from the Pan- 
ama side. The lossso entailed, Capt. Pim thinks, would 
prevent its paying dividends. He thinks it would be 
possible to transport shipson pontoons through a shallow 
canal that might create a profitable trade by forming the 
Pacific town and docks at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
and carrying there by a short railroad the general com- 


mercial and passenger traffic now coming to the Panama 


terminus, 
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WALLS OF CORN. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railroad Company 
has just sent out a handsome illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining statistics and information concerning the state of 
Kansas. On each page is a beautiful illustration de- 
scriptive of “Kansas corn, whose banners toss on the 
breeze of morn,” beneath which are two lines of poetry 
by Ellen P. Allerton, explanatory of the picture. The 
poetry is as follows: 


Smiling and beautiful, heayen’s dome 
Bends softly over our prairie home. 


But the wide, wide lands that stretched away, 
Before my eyes in the day of May, 


The rolling prairies’ billows swell, 
Breezy upland and the timbered dell. 


Stately mansion and hut forlorn, 
All are hidden by walls of corn. 


All wide the world is narrowed down, 
To walls of corn, now sere and brown. 


What do they hold—these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn? 


He who questions may soon be told, 
A great state’s wealth these walls unfold, 


No sentinels guard these walls of corn, 
Never is sounded the warder’s horn, 


Yet the pillars are hung with gleaming gold, 
Left a1 unbarred, though thieves are bold. 


Clothes and food for the toiling poor, 
Wealth to heap at the rich man’s door. 


Meat for the healthy, and balm for him 
Who moans and tosses in chamber dim: 


Shoes for the barefooted, pearls to twine 
In the scented tresses of ladies fine; 


Things of use for the lowly cot, 
Where (bless the corn) want cometh not; 


Luxuries rare for the mansion grand, 
Gifts of a rich and fertile land; 


All these things, and so many more 
It would fill a book to name them o’er, 


Are hid and held in these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn. 


Where do they stand, these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn? 


Open the atlas, conned by rule, 
In the olden days of the district school. 


Point to the rich and bounteous land, 
That yields such fruits to the toiler’s hand. 


“Treeless desert,” they called it then, 
Haunted by beasts and forsook by men. 


Little they know what wealth untold, 
Lay hid where the desolate prairies rolled. 


Who would have dared, with brush or pen, 
As this landis now, to paint it then. 


And how would the wise ones have laughed in scorn, 
Had prophet foretold those walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss in the breeze of morn? 

—Topeka Weekly Capitol. 


THE GRAIN PLETHORA 


The New York Sun says: “The plethora of grain 
in the markets of the world has_ recently brought 
about two novel agitations, one in France and one in 
Russia. The new Minister of Commerce in France is 
an advanced free trader, while the Minister of Agricul- 
ture is a very strong protectionist. Business in France, 
as everywhere else in the world, is very bad, and the 
ignorant peasantry and artisans are trying to get the 
Government to impose an import tax on grain and 
produce. The Government, under the guidance of M. 
Meline, the protectionist Minister of Agriculture, has 
already introduced a bill increasing the duties on oxen 
from 15 francs to 25 francs, on sheep from 2 francs to 8 
francs, and on pigs from 38 francs to 6 francs, but the 
farmers are by no means satisfied, and want much higher 
duties on imported cattle and a tax of 2 francs 50 
centimes per cwt. on wheat, and 4 francs 56 centimes per 
cwt. on flour. The advent of the new free trade Minister 


of Commerce may possibly check this movement and_ 


prevent the people making fools of themselves, but it is 
curious to watch the clamor of these would-be political 
economists. In Lyons one of the popular agitators wants 
to put a heavy tax on machinery, so that manufacturers 
would have to give out work to handloom. weavers, and 
another, to prevent work being giying outside the city 
of Lyons, suggested that it should be taxed when brought 
within the city limits. 

“The same influences are at work in Russia, although 
in a different way. The supply of grain is so large 
there, and the demand so limited, that the farmer cannot 
dispose of it at anything like cost price, and the party of 
the Moscow Gazette goes so far as to recommend that the 
Government should advance money to municipalities, 
allowing them to establish large granaries where the 
peasants might store their grain and receive a loan upon 
it until such a time as an advance in price would enable 
them to sell at a profit. One moment’s reflection ought 
to satisfy the most unreasoning mind that such a pro- 
ceeding would only tend to raise prices artificially, and 
thus check exportation. But it is nothing surprising that 
such things should not be properly understood in Mos- 
cow, when all the Chicago grain cornerers and bank 
directors do not seem to get it through their heads.” 


Sires, Af asualties, Hie. 


J. H. Roush & Son, grain dealers of Dallas, Ohio, 
were burned out recently. 


Moak’s elevator, at Lawrence, Kan., was burned on 
the night of Oct. 18. Loss $25,000, partially insured. 


Joseph H. Kain, of the firm of Joseph H. Kain & Co., 
grain, commission and seed merchants, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is dead. 


The Wabash Elevator at Maryville, Nodaway Co , Mo., 
owned by N. J. Straton, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Nov. 14. Loss 15,000. Insurance not reported. 


R. B. Elliott & Son’s elevator and flouring mill, at 
Coulterville, [l., were burned on the night of Nov. 8. 
Loss about $25,000; nearly covered by insurance. 


Fred. Hitter’s elevator, at Monticello, Minn., was 
burned recently. It was supposed to have been set by 
an incendiary, and Mr. Hitter offers $1,000 reward for 
the arrest and conviction of the person who did it. Mr. 
Hitter will rebuild at once. 


Twoemployes of the Thompson Mfg. Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, were killed Oct. 31, at Duluth, Minn. They 
were working on a staging in Elevator “D,” which gave 
way. They fell a distance of nearly seventy feet, to the 
ground, both dying shortly after they were taken to the 
hospital. 


Van Dusen & Co.’s elevator at Chester, Minn., took 
fire about noon on Oct. 14. The fire started in the roof 
and was supposed to have been caused by sparks from a 
side-tracked engine. The elevator contained 1200 bush- 
els of wheat and 1200 bushels of barley, and was a total 
loss. The loss was $8,000, with no insurance. It is said 
that the company will rebuild this fall. 


Mr. Truman B. Handy, the noted grain speculator of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died early in the morning of Nov. 15, 
at the city hospital, from the effects of being thrown out 
of his buggy the preceding day by the running away of 
his horse. Mr. Handy was a widower, and at the time 
of his death without a home of his own, his magnificent 
residence at Clifton having been sold a year ago to sat- 
isfy his creditors. He was born in Cincinnati in 1829, 
and became a builder and dealer in real estate. He 
built the Cincinnati Opera House, and projected a grand 
theatre, but the scheme fell through and the building 
was sold to the public library. In 1880 he became no- 
torious as the manipulator of a successful pork corner; 
the next year was notable for his great wheat corner. 
He came to Chicago with some $1,000,000, borrowed 
$5,000.0 0 more, and bought options on small margins, it 
was sid, covering every bushel of wheat in America 
that was for sale; this brought him about $1,000,000. 
Since then he has steadily gone down. He died in com- 
parative poverty. 


WHAT IS A BUSHEL OF INDIAN 
CORN. 


All grains in their natural state contain more or less 
water, the amount depending upon the conditions by 
which they have been surrounded. In Indian corn the 
moisture may reach as high as fifty per cent., and prob- 
ably never falls much below twenty per cent. at the time 
of harvest. Unfortunately but little is known of the 
exact composition of grains as they come from the har- 
vest field. All published analyses give the moisture con- 
tents as the sample came to the chemist, but usually 
omit to state its age or manner of curing. Professor 
Brewer’s Special Census report on the cereals, gives 98 
analyses of all varieties of Indian corn, having an aver- 
age of 11 per cent. of water, with arange of from 4.10 
to 20.08 per cent., but most of the samples are undoubt- 
edly taken from well-cured corn. 

The curing process of Indian corn has been made the 
subject of careful experiment at Houghton Farm. Samples 
are selected at the harvest from each of the thirty-one 
experimental corn plots, and being grown with as many 
different manures, represent a wide range of composi- 
tion. The samples are then stored upon suspended racks, 
and under conditions which allow of rapid drying, and 
weighed at regular intervals during the succeeding year 

There is a loss of from 10 to 15 per cent. of moisture 
during the year, and a weighed bushel at the end of this 
time contains this amount of moisture less and an equal 
quantity of solid matter more than the weighed bushel 
at harvest, yet the legal weight, 56 pounds in most of the 
states, remains the same for both conditions. The only 
departure from this occurs in Ohio, where alegal bushel 
of corn on the ear weighs 70 pounds from harvest to 
Jan 2, and 68 pounds from that time on. At Hough- 
ton Farm, the thirty-one lots of Indian corn, selected 
from the crop of 1882, gave in December following the 
harvest, an average weight per bushel of 54.1 pounds. 
The following April, bushels from the same lot averaged 
52 pounds; in July, 53.4 pounds, and in October, one year 
from harvest, 55.4 pounds. The crop of 18381 was fol- 
lowed through a similar series of changes, and averaged 
55.5 pounds per bushel, one year from harvest; hence 
Indian corn does not reach a standard weight per bush- 
el, until after a year’s drying. In business this is im- 
portant. The increase of two pounds from July to Oc- 
tober, was-a gain of 3.7 per cent. in value, if sold by 
weight, but not taken into account if sold by measure,— 
American Ayriculturist, 
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ADVE RTISING. 


This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade, Advertising rates made known upon 
application, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


FARMERS AND THE ELEVATORS. 


Farmers all through the Northwest are bitterly 
complaining of the alleged exactions of the ele- 
vator owners, the railroads, and the millers. In 
the minds of the farmers, these three are leagued 
together in Minnesot& and Dakota to oppress the 
farmer in every possible way. It would certainly 
seem that the millers of the neighborhood could 
not have a common interest with the grain men, 
who would be their competitors for the grain. 
And in fact most of the complaints made by the 
farmers are found, when sifted, to have only a 
small foundation for the superstructure of abuse 
which they build against the elevator men and 
the railroads. The letter of the Pillsbury & Hul- 
bert Elevator Co., which we reprint elsewhere 
from the Pioneer Press, gives their side of the 
question. All elevator men and elevator agents 
may not have heen exactly just in all cases, but 
the great complaint: of undergrading is due to 
the fact that the elevator man must protect him- 
self against the possibility of his grain being 
graded down at Minneapolis or Duluth. Farm- 
ers certainly have not a reputation for long-suf- 
fering. Few of them recognize the possibility of 
his own wheat, raised by the sweat of his brow, 
being dirty, or damp, or smutty. Each farmer’s 
wheat is just as good as his neighbor’s wheat. 
Most frequently the farmer is blind to differences 
in- quality, and with him wheat is wheat. The 
grain man or miller who is obliged to get value 
out of it, may often be hypercritical, but he cer- 
tainly is a better judge of grades. 


TERMINAL CHARGES ON GRAIN. 


There seems to be a chronic difficulty at all the 
great terminal points where grain is received, in 
regard to charges made at the elevators for 
service which is declared to be small in compari- 
son with the compensation demanded for it. At 
Buffalo the charges are for simple transfer, while 
at Chicago the principal cause for complaint is 
the high storage charges. At New York the 
chief complaint is based on the charge of one 
cent per bushel on all grain loaded from elevators 
into ocean-bound steamers. 

It is easily susceptible of proof that the 
terminal facilities afforded at such centers as New 
York, Baltimore, and Chicago, is one of the chief 
reasons for their prominence in the grain trade, 
and in proof of the proposition, Montreal can be 
cited as a city that has unsuccessfully attempted 
to take away New York’s grain trade. It may 
hence be argued that, notwithstanding these 
terminal charges, grain goes where it is sure 
to find accommodation ‘rather than to points 
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where such Sion auch aie is meager. But then, 
on the other hand, the charges, while heavy 
enough, are generally arranged on the favorite 
principles of railroads of taking all that the traf- 
fic will bear. Be that as it may, the charges for 
storing wheat in Chicago are fifteen cents per 
bushel per year; which is a heavy charge, consid- 
ering the low price of wheat this year. It is 
double the charge made at Atlantic ‘ports. The 
charge of the elevators at New York of one cent 
per hushe! on wheat loaded into ocean-bound 
vessels amounts to a good deal in the aggregate, 
The charge in the case of one vessel that recently 
left New York with 186,000 bushels of wheat 
would amount to nearly $2,000. There seems 
every probability that these special charges at 
New York will be discontinued, and it is. to be 
hoped that storage charges at Chicago will be 
decreased to a point where they will ‘not bear so 
heavily on a crop which must of necessity sell at 
a low price. 


“FATR TRADE” IN ENGLAND. 

The Fair Trade ences seems to be decidedly 
on the increase in the ‘populous parts of England. 
An address has been widely disseminated by the 
West Suffolk Branch that presents a statement of 
the views of the League, and urges the general 
co-operation of land-owners, farmers, and trades- 
men. The address sets forth that ihe more the 
present condition is examined, the more injurious 
appears the present one-sided ‘fiscal policy. That 
country is taxed, says the address, more than $95,- 
000,000 import duties on articles that cannot ke 
produced there, a larger per capita sum than is 
levied by any European country except Denmark; 
and of this $45,000, 000 is on tea and tobacco. 
The bulk of the articles admitted free are such as 
the country can produce, while those taxed cannot 
be produced in the United Kingdom. Comparing 
1869 with 1884, the loss in wheat, valued at the 
same price, is 860, 000,000, and taking the actual 
prices the loss on the present crop so “compared i is 
$105,000,000 to the producer. Meanwhile other 
ag rioultural products have also decreased in value. 
The trade of the country, as shown by the value 
of assessed lands, has also declined, these values 
being $4,000,000 less in 1882 than in 1868. There 
has been a recovery this year of $60,000,000, and 
the excess of imports that had averag ed 862 5 ,000, - 
000 the previous four years had decreased by 
$100,000,000. The British exports had decreased 
from $1,240,000,000 in 1872 to $1,075,000,000 in 
1883; during the same period the imports had in- 
creased from $1,375,000,000 to $1,640,000,000. 
On the other hand, the imports from British Pos: 
sessions had inoseased from $395 ,000,000 to $490,- 
000,000, and the exports from "$395, 000,000 to 
$490,000,000, .a condition the Fair Traders wish 
to Foster. The much desired Confederation of the 
Empire, says the article, is dependent on a Cas- 
toms’ Union between the mother country and her 
dependencies; and to this end the British public 
are urged to join in this movement. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


A leading question with the grain trade at 
present is: What does it cost to raise a bushel 
of wheat? This is treated by the Chicago 7ribune 
with reference to the important question also as 
to whether the present low prices are permanent. 
If at present the world’s wheat crop 1s only suf- 
ficient for its wants, then prices will rise; ‘if, as 
many statisticians believe, it is, say, 100,000 000 
bushels in excess of the demand, while the facil- 
ities for reaching the market and production are 
permanently such as to create over- production, 
low prices must continue till a readjustment has 
been made by producers; this is a slow process 
with the conservative farmer. The London Econ- 
omist estimates the cost of an acre of wheat at 

$35, with an average return this year of only $25 
per acre, ora loss of $10. The 7Ziribune has esti- 
mated the cost in this country, giving the farmer 
the benefit of every item, at $7. Correspondents 
have placed it at from $9 to $10, while a St. Paul 
correspondent of Bradséreet’s says present prices 
do not give farmers a living profit on any esti- 


mates warranted by experience. One of the Red 
River bonanza farmers says that his lands, in a 
good year, produced 20 bushels per acre at a cost 
of $8, or 40 cents per bushel; this is the minimum 
cost, ‘warranted by experience, for it represents 
the gang-plow, wholesale cost of supplies, and 
the minimum of hand labor, managed with mili- 
tary discipline, steam harvesters and_ threshers, 
etc. The maximum, this correspondeut puts at 
$9 per acre, yielding 15 bushels, or 60 cents per 
bushel. What the farmer is getting, deducting 
from the St. Paul price, 63 cents, the cost of 
freight, etc., 15 cents, in net returns is 48 cents. 
This shows that the farmers here, as well as those 
in England, are failing to get the cost of labor 
with no reference to interest on capital. Another 
correspondent of Bradstreet’s says that during the 
last few years the relative price of wheat in Great 
Britain has fallen below that of oats and barley, 
and British farmers will probably be led to a 
larger production of the latter grains and less 
wheat. The prices of meat and dairy products 
have risen with the decline of wheat, and stock 
raising in Minnesota and Dakota, it is said, has 
already attained large dimensions in the southern 
counties, and is increasing in favor. But, says 
this writer, the rush is to flaxseed. Farmers cane 
raise as much of this seed per acre as of wheat, 
and it brings $1.17 in St. Paul. Still, says the- 
Tribune, all farmers should not rush into this 
production, and it favors rather meat and dairy — 
products mainly. 


RELIEF OF THE FARMERS. 


The Pioneer Press, since the publication of its — 
secemes of relief of the grievances of farmers as to 
railways and elevators, which was fully elucidated 
in our last issue, has been receiving suggestions 
and criticisms from the producers, to which it has 
made a comprehensive reply. The point in many — 
of these suggestions was to make additional 
stringent regulations for the roads as to their 
freight rates. The main matter, urged by the 
large er number, was as to an open market for the _ 
farmer, created by compelling the roads to give _ 
sites for houses and elevators at any points where _ 
demanded, and to furnish cars for handling the 
grain. The Press very wisely remarks that the 
way to defeat any scheme is to overload it with a 
large variety of matter that will create discussion 
and objection, and thus by means of some least 
essential point, ruin all attempts at obtaining any 
law, or the production of a conglomerate of ab- 
surd legislation. This last appears to have been — 
illustrated in the laws of that state some two 
years ago. To combine in one law, says the re- i 
viewer, a system of state inspection, a plan for — 
the conduct of elevators and warehouses, the sub- 
stitution of an open market for the rule of a 
monopoly, and the regulation of the railroads, — 
would so heavily weig ht its sections as to almost — 
insure defeat, by a union of its opponents, or by 
differences among its friends. This idea of an~ 
open market the writer thinks is much better at- 
tained by the provisions of the proposed scheme, 
by which the elevators are compelled to give — 
certificates of the grain received, deliverable in 
the same quantity and grade at the option of the — 
seller. These receipts he can use as he chose . 
either to obtain loans, or to hold the grain for _ 
higher prices, or ship it. to any market he may — 
select. This is practically far more an open 
market than the conveying of this grain in smaller . 
or larger amounts to the markets in competition — 
with the large dealers and shippers, and at a — 
great inconvenience to all concerned. These , 
criticisms show the lack of practical wisdom in 
the farming class, both as to the methods of at 
taining their objects, and the practicability o 
plans. It is our system of elevators, and the 

facilities of handling grain and shipping it in 
large quantities, with few transfers and a large 

use of machinery, that has enabled the American 
to take his wheat to foreign markets in the face 
of European and Asiatic competition, where the 

facilities do not exist or are badly managed, an L 
our steps will be in the future forward and not 
back to sample sales and primitive mote He 
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HE litorial Aention, | 


Awnp the hum of the corn sheller is heard in the 
land. ; 


THERE are indications of another corn corner in 


Chicago. 


Now that the election is over, let us attend to 
business. 


a 


Ty you have an elevator to sell, or want to buy 
one, advertise in our columns. 


Mr. E. B. Freeman, of Peoria, Ill. the well- 
known elevator builder, made us a pleasant call 
the past month. 

Norwitustanpine low prices, farmers all over 
the West are marketing their grain, and the ele- 
vator men are busy. 


Ir you want to buy or sell second-hand ma- 
chinery, advertise your wants in the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Tur New York Chronicle reports that in the 
month of June five elevators and two grain ware- 
houses were burned in the United States. 


Ir is amusing to read papers published in the 
interests of the stock gamblers of New York and 
note how they berate the “grain gamblers of Chi- 
cago.” 


Tue lake grain trade has not been as satisfac- 
tory this year as it might have been. No one, 
not even the marine insurance companies, has 
made money. 


Sparrani & Co., grain merchants at London, 
Eng., have failed, with liabilities amounting to 
$2,500,000. It is only.grain men and editors that 
can fail for such large sums. 


We want our readers to write us on topics of 
interest to grainmen. Send us items of news, 
letters, or anything that relates to the interests 
for which this paper is published. 


Tue farmers made the grading question a 
political issue in some parts of the Northwest, 
and we are a little curious to see what remedies 
they will propose in the legislature this winter. 


AMONG our commission cards in this issue the 
reader will notice that of H. H. Crane, broker in 
grain and’mill feed, Philadelphia. Mr. Crane 
solicits correspondence and crders from Western 
shippers. 


Tue weather-vane of the new Chicago Board of 
Trade building is unique and exceedingly appro- 
priate. Itisa schooner of polished metal, and 
gleams in the sunlight three hundred feet from 
terra firma, sailing with the wind. 


Ir is a peculiar fact that when politics occupy 
the public mind there is little news of any other 
character to chronicle. The world seems too busy 
to do anything else but talk and bet for thirty 
days before election, and a week after it. 


Mark our prediction. The Southern states next 
year will sow a larger area of wheat and corn 
than ever before. Of course in the South Cotton 
is King, but he ought to have a good-sized royal 
family in the shape of corn, wheat, hay, etc. 


Tn the Superior Court of this city, Judge Smith, 
on Oct. 18, decided the case of J. & R. Jones & 
Co., a commission firm of Chicago, vs. Geo. L. 
Dunlap and Perry H. Smith, on some old standing 
deals in ribs and wheat. The decision threw aside 
utterly the gambling plea, and decided that the 


margins should be paid. This decision makes it 
difficult to show that any given contracts made 
on the Board of Trade were in fact gambling 
transactions; if sustained in the McGeoch deal 
the “baby-act” plea will be valueless. 


Tux following from the Chicago Current is 
mean but witty: ‘Minneapolis and St. Paul are 
at present in contention as to which city has the 
greater number of mills of taxation. Sufferers 
under the working of the wheat monopoly are in- 
clined to award the palm to Minneapolis.” 


Tue Ames Iron Works of Chicago, IIL. 
have a neat card in this issue, advertising their 
business, to which the reader’s attention is di- 
rected. They offer especial facilities in the mat- 
ter of accommodating their customers in having 
establishments at New York City, Chicago and 
Fargo. 


One of the fanning mills well known to grain 
men and farmers is the “Centennial,” made by 8S. 
Freeman & Sons, of Racine, Wis. This mill is 
widely used, and is sold at a very reasonable 
price. Their card elsewhere gives an illustration 
of the machine, and enumerates some of its good 
points. 


Parrigs interested in corrugated iron for roof- 
ing and siding purposes (and all owners of grain 
elevators should be) are referred to the advertise- 
ment, in another part of the paper, of Messrs. 
Knisely & Miller, 129 & 131 S. Clinton St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., one of the best known houses in this 
line of trade. 


Tue Frost Manuracrurine Co., of Gales- 
burg, Ill., are receiving orders from new territory, 
and report an increasing trade in engines and 
boilers, which are their specialties. They speak 
very highly of the American ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE as an advertising medium. We 
wish them abundant and continued success. 


Mr. JosrepH Goon, of Cincinnati, Ohio, writes us 
as follows: ‘“Inclosed please find one dollar, the 
same being for my subscription for one year for 
the AmericAN ELEvaTroR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
When the time runs out please notify me and I 
will send you a renewal, as I would not do with- 
out the paper for five times the amount you 
charge.” It pleases us to know that our inten- 
tions and efforts are appreciated by so many of 
our readers. 


Tue factory of the Case Mfo. Co. at Columbus, 
Ohio, took fire about 10 o’clock Pp. m., Out. 23. 
The entire top story was burned, and in it a 
large amount of manufactured stock. The loss 
was about $8,000, fully insured. The company, 
with their usual vim, had a hundred men at work 
clearing away the debris before the smoke of the 
ruins had disappeared, and were in operation in 
full blast within forty-eight hours after the fire. 
Fortunately nearly all of their valuable patterns 
were saved, so the company will suffer but little 
delay. 


ELSEWHERE, in an advertisement, is published 
an engraving showing a novel device, Hverett’s 
Patent Center Feed, Center Vent, and Center 
Draft Dust and Fire Proof Cable Elevator. The 
points claimed in its favor by the patentee are its 
center feed, draft and delivery. ‘The intention is 
to build it entirely of metal, with the lifting leg 
wholly or partly of flint glass, according to cir- 
cumstances, and the buckets of flint glass or 
metal. The buckets drawing from the center and 
being round, with around pipe or leg, there is no 
chance for catching; and as each arm takes a 
bucket as they are filling and dumping, it acts as 
a stay and support to the buckets, so that there 
is no side strain or twist on the cable. Then also 
the patentee claims freedom from friction and 
the durability of the cable, and the impossibility 
of material getting down the back leg as import- 
ant advantages, besides their ability to do a 


| 


greater amount of work than the ordinary ele- 
vator, and the patentee believes that the elevator 
will last a lifetime. Practical men who have ex- 
amined this elevator have indorsed it. Mr. 
Everett will be pleased to correspond with 
parties with a view to disposing of his patent, 
or of rights under it. 


We notice that the Webster & Comstock Mfe. 
Co., of this city, have recently purchased the 
patent of the “Champion Pinch Bar,” or car 
mover. This, we understand, is a foundation 
patent, and the article itself is highly recom- 
mended. Judging from the very large array of 
names that they have shown us of those who are 
using it, we should infer that it is being duly ap- 
preciated by elevator, mill and lumber men, and 
others who have occasion to use such a device in 
moving cars. An advertisement and illustration 
of the “Champion” will be found in our advertis- 
ing columns. 


Tue St. Cloud, Minn., Jowrnal-Press, noticing 
a remark in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, as to the want of unanimity of action 
among farmers on the subjects as to which the 
make loud complaints, admits that this has hither- 
to been the fact, bat this year they have combined 
in Minnesota in making this the one issue of the 
election of the members of the Legislature. They 
have selected their most efficient men, to whom 
they will commit the duty of making laws that 
will protect them from the extortions of corpora- 
tions and combinations. The writer says that in 
that section the electors have been asked to com- 
mit their interests to one who is not a farmer, and 
would, if elected, subserve the opposite interests. 


Tue present low price of wheat has greatly 
stimulated its use in the consumption of inferior 
grades for feed in place of the coarser grains; 
there is also an increase in the distillery con- 
sumption, and for cotton sizing, which is rendered 
economical by the price of $2.50 per barrel. This 
is also undoubtedly true, says the V. Y. Produce 
Hachange Reporter, abroad. These prices also 
stimulate the use of wheat in bread by the labor- 
ing classes, and this is attended by greater waste. 
While this increase can only be approximately 
estimated, the writer assumes that it 1s about five 
per cent. of the total crop, or only 100,000,000 
bushels of the world’s supplies. This is really a 
small amount relatively on which to base future 
sales for spring delivery. 


Jupes Briopeexrt, of the U.S. District Court 
of this city, decided on Oct. 20 the bucket-shop 
ease of the Marine, Grain, and Stock Exchange 
vs. the Western Union and the Gold and Stock 
Telegraph Cos., in which a temporary injunction 
had been given restraining the latter from remov- 
ing their “tickers,” as threatened, from the rooms 
of the Exchange. The Judge thought it unneces- 
sary to repeat the discussion made in former cases, 
and dismissed the injunction. Immediately there- 
upon the bucket-shops applied to Judge Gardner, 
of the Superior Court, who granted another tem- 
porary a ee and the shops will go on “tick- 
ing.” Glorious uncertainty of the law relative 
to criminals, unless the object be by court forms 
to shield rascals from punishment, and these 
bucket-shop sharks from being hindered in fleec- 
ing their victims. 


OrpERS were recently issued by the North- 
Western Railroad Co. to stop the shipment of 
wheat to Milwaukee. A letter from Rochester, 
Minn., to the latter place, stated that this order 
had been issued all along the line. Mr. C. C. 
Wheeler, General Superintendent, confirmed the 
statement. He said that there was a blockade of 
cars, about 290, standing on track, loaded with 
wheat, in Milwaukee, waiting to be unloaded. 
The large amount of smut, andthe low grade of 
much of the grain sent from the Northwest had 
led to a refusal to receive it until passed through 
acleaning house. The company receives only $2 
a day for this detention of cars, which could earn 
$30 or $40 just as well, and they did not propose 
to make storage houses of their cars; they would 
not, therefore, ship wheat to Milwaukee till this 
blockade was removed, 
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The November returns of the United States 
Department of Agriculture report that the ag- 
gregate corn crop will be somewhat in excess of 
1,800,000,000 bushels, or a small fraction over 26 
bushels per acre. The best yields, as in 1883, 
were in the so-called “American Desert.” The 
“arid in the yicinity of the 100th 
meridian, have produced heavy crops of high 
quality. The following are the reported rates of 
yield in the states mentioned: Nebraska and 
Kansas, 38; Dakota, 5; Iowa, 385; Missouri, 34; 
Minnesota, 33; Ohio, 31; Illinois, 80; Indiana, 29; 
Michigan, 27; Wisconsin, 24, and Kentucky, 23. 
Washington territory returns 33; California 30, 
and Oregon 28 bushels per acre. In the Southern 
states, Maryland gives a yield of 22 bushels; 
Tennessee, 20; Arkansas, 19; Virginia, 16; Texas, 
15; Mississippi and Alabama, 13; Louisiana, 12.8; 
Georgia, 11; and less in other states. The aver- 
age of New England is about 33 bushels; New 
York returns 80, and Pennsylvania 31. The 
quality of the crop is better everywhere than 
last year, and in the northern belt is worth from 
2d to 7 per cent. more. 


. » 
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MARGINS IN GEORGIA. ~ 


A case was recently decided in the Georgia 
courts of the National Bank, of Augusta, vs. R. 
Ki}, Cunningham, to recover on a note for $3,500 
given by defendants to commission merchants to 
cover margins on futures in cotton. The Judge 
charged that if the transaction was a speculation 
the note was void in the hands of all parties, 
whether innocent or guilty. The Judge com- 
pared these produce speculations with faro and 
poker, to which it was as a ferocious beast com- 
pared with a tame animal, stalking at midday, al- 
luring its vietims to destruction. The jury found 
for defendants. The Cincinnati Price Current 
takes issue with the justice of this verdict. This 
species of dealing 1s universally recognized as 
legitimate by the commercial boards and houses 
of all countries. The men who use this form as 
a’ wager expect to win, and if they do will de- 
mand the settlement to the last cent. When 
they lose let them pay the fiddler. Such has 
been the purport of a recent decision in the Su- 
perior Court of this city, and is anticipated and 
desired by nearly all our grain and produce deal- 
ers in the case of the MeGeoch “baby-act” plea. 


RAILROADS AND THE DEPRESSION. 


Tua'r the railroads are feeling the effects of the 
present general depression of trade is evident, 
and the relation of our wheat crops to this matter 
is discussed by the .lmerican Grocer in connec- 
tion with the advice given to farmers to hold 
their wheat for better prices; if largely done this 
would benefit the bull faction on *Change. But 
this advice has not been followed, as is shown by 
the fact that the reccipts this year at the grain 
centers up to October, were a little over 29,000,- 
000 bushels, against 23,450,000 in the same period 
of last year, and 14,600,000 in 1881. With the 
exception of 1879, this year’s receipts have been 
the largest ever known; the receipts of that year 
were 30,750,000 bushels. But the revenues of 
the roads have not been commensurate, because 
of the low freight rates rendered necessary by the 


low prices of grain. The railroads lie in the 
same line of influences as do all the industries 


and traflic of the world, and these are depressed 
in all directions. The Grocer says that the pres- 
ent business stagnation is greater than it was in 
1877 and 1878. j 


In view of the discussion now going on among 
the farmers of the Northwest, relative to the ad- 
visability of diversifying their productions and 
reducing their wheat acreage, the Pioneer Press 
gives some facts relative to flaxseed. Of the to- 
tal crop, estimated this year at 9,000,000 bushels, 
nearly one-half will be produced in Dakota and 
Minnesota. It seems that flax is better adapted 


to that soil and climate than any crop except 
wheat, and gives a much better yield than in the 
Kast. The linseed oil industry has risen rapidly 


of late in importance, and the price of the seed 
has remained steady at $1.15 per bushel. With a 
yield of eighteen bushels per acre, this is a better 
paying crop than wheat, requiring less seed and 
cultivation. Besides the oil, the oil-cake is in 
demand for feed for milch cows, and has a ready 
sale in the Chicago market. 


THE WHEAT TARIFF IN CANADA. 


Ynuw millers of the Dominion are still urging 
the government to modify the duties on wheat 
and flour. These are now 15 cents per bushel 
and 50 cents per barrel, respectively. The duty 
on wheat is so large relatively to flour that it 
pays to import the latter in place of wheat, and 
the effect is, as has been heretofore stated, to 
greatly depress the milling industry of Canada. 
The reason given for not reducing the duty on 
wheat is that it would injure the producers of the 
Northwest. The firm of McKay & Co., of Ottawa, 
it is stated, get three-fourths of their wheat from 
Duluth. This year they received 30,000 bushels 
from Manitoba, graded No. 1 hard, but on exam- 
ination after the arrival of the first shipment, it 
was found to have suffered from smut and sprout, 
and it was also too soft for the special use of the 
bakers; it was not, the firm said, nearly equal to 
Minnesota No. 2, and they will be obliged to use 
it for family grades. This commercial value of 
grades and inspection by our neighbors ought to 
check any tendency of complainers to lower the 
high standard of American inspection, which only 
affect injuriously the careless farmer, while it 
keeps up the repute of the American product 
which sells in the face of the tariff. 


THE BUCKET SHOPS AND THE 
TICKERS. 


JupGx Tuley decided, on Oct. 25, the “bucket- 
shop” case of the Public Grain and Stock Ex- 
change, of Chicago, vs. the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., as to a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the latter from taking out the “tickers” from 
the rooms of the Exchange, given some time 
since. In thiscase the court held that the evi- 
dence was inconclusive as to the fact that the 
Exchange was in fact a “bucket shop,” and the 
motion to dissolve the injunction was overruled. 
This decision was given some months since, and the 
late decision was upon supplementary matter as 
follows: That as the Chicago Board of Trade 
had refused to permit the Telegraph Co. to ob- 
tain the reports from its floor, an agreement had 
been entered into by the Company and Board to 
the effect that the latter was to gather its news 
through its own agents, and furnish them to the 
company to send only to such parties as the 
board directed or approved. The court denied 
action under this supplementary petition on the 
ground that it was a chancery plea that brought 
in elements in the case, which could only be 
reached by a cross bill. It did not appear wheth- 
er there might not have been collusion between 
the board and the company for the purpose of 
defeating the injunction. The new matter, show- 
ing the Board of Trade as a claimant to the own- 
ership of these quotations brought in a new party, 
who did not appear in the original petition. This 
latter decision did not consider the “bucket shop” 
feature. The case must, if prosecuted, assume 
the new form of a “cross bill” in chancery. 


Tur New York Produce Huchange Reporter 
gives a review in its issue of Noy. 1 of its esti- 
mates in September as compared with those of the 
Agricultural Department on Sept. 13, for the cal- 
ender year 1884, while the Meporter’s estimates 
were for the cereal year ended July 31. The 
grand totals of wheat and flour imports of the 
wheat-importing countries were estimated by the 
Department at 375,251,000, against those of the 
Reporter of 278,000,000 bushels. These figures 
applied to the exports of surplus producing coun- 
tries were respectively, 275,951,000 and 261,000,- 
000 bushels. The estimates of the Bureau for 
both exceed those of the Reporter by about 100,- 
000,000 bushels, which it endeavors to show in 
its analysis is due to the fact that the report of 
the Bureau is full of inconsistencies, sufficient 


“to destroy all confidence in it.” The journal ad- 
vises that the Agricultural Bureau at Washington 
engage the services of practical and experienced 
grain merchants in this work. 


A case was recently passed upon by the direct- 
ors of the Chicago Board of Trade involving the 
settlement of a long disputed point iu grain deal- 
ing on the floor. Geo. C. Eldredge & Co. called 
upon P. B. Peabody & Co. for margins on a trade, 
which were not put up, and the deal was closed 
out. They then asked the latter firm for $37.50 
commissions on the second trade to cover the 
contract of the former. This was refused and 
appealed to the directors, who held that Peabody 
& Co. should pay these commissions caused by 
their failure to deliver the stuff according to con- 
tract. The practice in such cases has been irreg- 
ular; in general the commissions have not been 
paid. 


Tur New York Produce Hachange Reporter 
of Noy. 1, has a few words to offer on the relation 
of the low prices of wheat at present to the price 
of flour, and finally to the cost of bread to the 
laborer. A year agored winter wheat No. 2 sold 
in that market at $1.10, which now brings only 86 
cents, or a reduction of nearly 30 per cent. The 
prices of flour last year were, for superfine win- 
ter, $3.25 to $3.50; Minnesota “Clear,” from $4.35 
to $5.25; “Straights,” $5.70 to $6.50; “Patents,” 
$6 to $7.20. This year they are respectively, 
$2.75 to $2.90; $3.60 to $4.20; $4.70 to $5.75, and 
$5 to $5.75 per barrel, or a decline of only 18.20 
per cent. average. The millers evidently do not 
lose, but the poor bread buyers, dependent on 
middlemen, and unable to buy their flour by the 
barrel, pay pretty much the same prices for bread 
as then. Our bakers, says the Reporter, should 
either increase the size of their loaves or diminish 
the prices. 


THis year seems to mark an era in catalogue 
making. Never before have so many fine cata- 
logues been issued in the mill-furnishing trade as 
during the past year. The latest one issued comes 
from the Nordyke & Marmon Co. of Indianapo- 
lis, who have excelled themselves in all particu- 
lars that go to make up an attractive and useful 
publication of this kind. It contains 134 octavo 
pages of printed matter and illustrations, some 
of the latter being quite artistic. Besides a large 
amount of matter in regard to roller milling, the » 
book contains the weight of each gear in the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s list, es well as the 
prices of their pulleys, embracing over two thou- 
sand sizes and widths of face. Full directions 
are given for setting up and operating the Smith 
Purifier together with a general list of all that is 
used in the construction of a modern flouring 
mill, with correct weights of nearly all the special 
machinery used. This fine book will be sent to 
interested parties who apply for it. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


As the time approaches for the meeting of Congress, 
the friends of the Hennepin Canal should bestir them- 
selves to make an effective move in its behalf. It has 
received already the almost unanimous approval of the 
committees before whom it has been brought, while its 
complication in the House with other schemes of im- 
provement has caused it to be set aside. Referring back 
to the evidence that the value and importance of this 
improvement has been foreseen by those whose attention 
has been called to it for many years, the Niles Register, 
of Aug. 18, 1814, contains this statement: “By the 
Illinois River it is probable that Buffalo, in New York, 
may be united with New Orleans by inland navigation, 
by the great lakes down the Mississippi.’ The writer 
goes on to depict the stupendous character of the enter- 
prise, and its untold importance in opening up a vast 
territory to the markets of the world. This was seventy 
years ago, when the present value of the products of tbe 
Great Valley and the unexplored regions of the new 
Northwest were not dreamed of ; and its value and im port- 
ance have advanced in the same proportion. There are 
no valid objections from any quarter, while the govern- 
ment surveys have shown its perfect feasibility at a 
comparative small expense; according to the estimates its 
maximum cost would be under $7,000,000. The people 
of the whole Mississippi Valley, as well as of the lake 
regions of the Northwest, are deeply interested in this 
added water route to the seaboard, in its direct utility as 
well as its general effect in competition with the railway 
freightage. It thus becomes a work of national import- 
ance, equal to any enterprise inits scope that the United 
States has so far undertaken, 
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THE ELEVATOR QUESTION IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


On Oct. 18 the Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Co. ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Pioneer Press of St. 
Paul: 

To The Hditor; It has not been our intention to dis- 
cusss the elevator business through the newspapers at 
present. The legislatures of Minnesota and Dakota will 
soon meet, and we shall then invite the most careful 
scrutiny as to the management of our business, and we 
think we can convince any impartial committee that we 
have,*sarule, been more liberal on grades than we 
were justified ix giving, considering the way our wheat 
was graded in Minneapolis and Duluth. But your 
Crookston correspondent, under date of the 15th inst., 
is either ignorant of the way we are doing business or 
else grossly misstates our customs. You indorse his 
statement by putting “A Just Complaint” over his com- 
munication. The substance of his letter is that a ship- 
per has no rights which our elevator company respects. 
He goes on to speak of injustice in dockings, etc. Now, 
in order to obviate all such complaints and to give any 
man who wanted to ship his own wheat when and where 
he pleased the opportunity, we issued on the 8th of 
August the following circular to all our agents: 

All Agents: On account of the prospective very low price of 
wheat and the stricter requirements of grades just adopted in 
Duluth, there is likely to be a great deal of dissatisfaction among 
your patrons as lo the prices and grades you will be justified in 
offering them. You want to bearin mind that our elevators are 
public elevators, and we are perfectly satisfied to make our regular 
elevator charges. Indeed, one of the most serious items of our ex- 
pense last year was the loss on grades. Onthis account you will 
please encourage every farmer to the extent of your ability to allow 
you to ship his wheat for his account, direct to any market that he 
desires; and when consistent, give him the preference incars. By 
this means our elevator company will avoid the serious loss in 
grades which we have sustained during the past two years 

Yours truly, P. & H. Exevator Co. . 

Pursuant to this ciicular we have been shipping on 
account of the farmers and others, an average of twenty- 
five cars of wheat per day, to any market or person that 
the shipper might dssignate. We have in all cases 
given these special lots the preference over our own 
shipments and have let the wheat belonging to Minne- 
apolis millers pile up on declining markets, in order to 
ship this other wheat We think we are safe in saying 
‘that this policy has cost C. A. Pillsbury & Co. more 
money on account of the declining markets than the 
Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator company have received 
as revenue from all such wheat. We do not remember 
having a single complaint of the weights not being satis- 
factory. 

We do not know where your correspondent gets his 
authority for saying that we dock such wheat four 
pounds to the bushel, or any other amount, and that we 
refuse to guarantee weights in Duluth or Minneapolis. 
If any of our agents have docked such wheat we should 
like to know it, as it is a case of robbery, and we would 
like to apply the proper remedy at once. As to guaran- 
teeing weights at Minneapolis and Duluth, we are under 
agreement to do this with the Manitoba road, and we do 
not recall a single case where we have refused to do it. 
Now, Mr. Editor, after the complaints of last year we de- 
cided to adopt the policy that in any case where wheat 
was brought to our elevator and the owner was dissatis- 
fied with either the price, grade, weight or dockage, we 
would keep the wheat separate and ship the identical 

ain to any market or person that the owner wished. 
We would also guarantee the weight in such market, 
thus allowing the producer all that his wheat could pos- 
sibly net him in any market. We would like to know, 
and have you state in your columns, if you think there 
is anything else we can do in this respect. By shipping 
the wheat special we avoid all risks as to grades, and 
many other risks, especially that very hazardous one of 
paying for it twice under the outrageous chattel mort- 
gage laws of this state and Dakota. Until these laws are 
modified every honest farmer ‘who wishes to se)l his 
wheat at an elevator in the country has to take less 
money for it than he would otherwise receive. 

We do not pretend that our agents are infallible, or 
that among so many it is impossible to find men who 
will not sometimes go wrong, but we do claim to have 
put in operation the above policy, whereby any of our 
customers can protect themselves from real or fancied 
injustice. We know also that as a result of this policy, 
where there is one case of a farmer getting better grades 
by shipping his wheat direct, himself, there have been 
ten cases where he has got poorer. The factis, we make 
it a rule not only to give our customers all that the wheat 
will grade, but all that we can make it grade by clean- 
ing with our superior facilities. We wish further to 
say that it looks strange to us that men whose personal 
integrity has never been called in question should be 
constantly attacked by irresponsible parties who have 
not manhood enough to sign their own names, and that 
newspapers should be so anxious to publish their com- 
plaints. We remember of only one case where a com- 
plaint of our elevator system has been brought to the 
attention of the officers of the company and the party 
making it has not been sent away fully satisfied. This 
was the case of aregular political tramp. But we can 
cite many instances within the past two months where 
people have come to us with their grievances, and after 
being settled with have voluntarily stated that from 
what the newspapers had said about us they did not ex- 
pect such courteous treatment. We make it a rule in 
all cases of doubt to give our customers the benefit of 
the doubt, and we challenge all Minnesota and Dakota 
to name an instance where we have refused a careful 

hearing and justice to any one who appealed to us. 
. As to our agents in the country, we make it an in. 


flexible rule never to keep a man who cannot secure and 
retain the confidence of the great majority of his cus- 
tomers, and the most of them could secure the signatures 
of nine-tenths of the farmers contiguous to their ele- 
vators to a petition asking for their retention. 
Pruuspury & Hutpertr ELEvAtor Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRANSFER ELEVA- 
TOR. 


A special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, Minn., was held 
on the 16th inst., to consider the matter of whether re- 
ceipts of the Transfer Elevator shall be considered “reg- 
ular” for delivery on trades between members of the 
chamber. This is a question about which there has been 
considerable difference of opinion. The rule under 
which the question arises first went into effect last May. 
Attention was sharply called to the matter a few-days 
ago, when receipts of the Transfer Elevator were ten- 
dered on a sale of 5,000 bushels of wheat to H. W. Pratt 
& Co. The arbitration committee was called together to 
consider the question, and decided the receipts offered 
were “regular” and sufficient, that clevator having com- 
plied with the rules of the chamber. Still, it is insisted 
that the directors had declined to recognize the Transfer 
Elevator receipts as “regular” in a resolution passed by 
the old board at its last meeting, according to which they 
decided that it being outside of the city limits they had 
no jurisdiction. Friends of the elevator say that no ex- 
ception was made to that elevator in sending out notice 
last spring to comply with the rules, if the proprietors 
desired to make its receipts “regular;” that the rules 
were immediately complied with; that in making up 
statements of grain in store the business of the Transfer 
Elevator has been included in the official reports, and re- 
corded the same as all others complying with the re- 
quirements of the chamber, and that the official inspector 
of the chamber has kept a deputy there to inspect grain 
for it the same as for others. It is further claimed that 
the directors took no special action in the matter of de- 
claring any other elevator regular, and in that case the 
Transfer having done what it was called upon to do, the 
same as Other elevators that are recognized as “regular,” 
it is entitled to the same consideration. 

Parties opposed to the regularity of that elevator’s re- 
ceip!s say elevators that are “regular”? were only made 
so by resolution of the board of directors declaring them 
so after compliance with the rules of the chamber, and 
that in that declaration the Transfer was omitted. The 
secretary, on the contrary, says there is no record of any 
such declaration, and that he knows nothing of such ac- 
tion. 

Taking that to be the situation, that there is no such 
record, then the Transfer became a “regular” elevator on 
compliance with the notice and rules of the chamber as 
much as any other did, unless it be that it being located 
outside the city limits deprivesit of the right. Astothat, 
there are numerous precedents at other places. St. 
Louis, it is said, recognizes the regularity of receipts of 
elevators located across the river in East St. Louis and 
in another state; also that the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce has on several occasions made the receipts of 
the Milwaukee road’s elevators “regular” located at La 
Crosse and Prairie du Chien, on condition that the Mil- 
waukee road would guarantee their weights and grades 
in the city of Milwaukee, the inspectors at those points 
not being appointees of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, but of the Milwaukee road. 

In the case of the Transfer Elevator the inspectors are 
under the direction of the chamber, and the receipts are 
made good for delivery on the tracks of any railroad in 
the city, without any charge for transfer to the buyer.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


THE HESSIAN FLY IN THE WHEAT 
FIELDS THIS FALL. 


A correspondent from Davis county, Kan., writes that 
the wheat fields of that vicinity are being injured by 
some insect, and incloses samples of the plant so in- 
jured. These being forwarded to Prof. Forbes, the IIl- 
inois State Entomologist, the insect doing the injury is 
pronounced to be the Hessian fly. Those upon the plants 
forwarded being the so called flaxseeds or pupa stage in 
which it remains during the winter, hatching into a fly 
in the first warm days of spring. A great deal has been 
published in regard to the Hessian fly, its manner of 
work, and such preventive means as can be employed 
to diminish the injury to the crop, but in spite of this 
there are those who are now having their first experience 
with this insect pest. For their information and benefit 
we briefly condense from an article on the Hessian fly 
by Cyrus Thomas, State Entomologist for [Illinois in 
1880, and which formed a part of his report as such pub- 
lished in the transactions of the Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture for that year. 

The Hessian fly is not a native of this country, but an 
importation from Europe. It was supposed to have been 
brought over in forage stores with the Hessian troops in 
the time of the Revolutionary war, and hence there was 
given it the name “Hessian Fly.” It early took out its 
naturalization papers, and from that time has been a per- 
manent resident, spreading to nearly every winter wheat 
growing section of the Union, though much more injuri- 
ous in some years than others, The insect belongs to 
the two-winged family like the house fly. There aretwo 


broods a year. The “flaxseeds”” now found on wheat be- 
tween the stalk and sheath base of the leaves are from 
eggs deposited during September and even up to Octo- 
ber, in the depressions of the leaves or wheat stalks. 
They hatch in a few days, when they crawl down, taking 
up their permanent quarters between the sheath of the 
leaves and the stalk. Their shape and color have given 
them the name of “flaxseeds.” This crop hatches into 
the fly with the first warm weather in spring, usually in 
April. Afteratime the females deposit eggs, which 
produce the spring crop of “flaxseeds,” which feed upon 
the grain late in spring and early in summer, the flies 
from which produce the fall crop. It will thus be seen 
that fall wheat is essential to the preservation of this 
pest, and that spring wheatis not likely to be affected by 
it unless in proximity to winter wheat which has sus- 
tained them through the winter. The remedies or pre- 
ventive measures to be used seem confined to the one 
plan of late, sowing so late that when ready to deposit 
their eggs the females can find no wheat above ground 
on which to deposit them. This seems to be effectual, as 
all the injury to the plant is by the ‘“flaxseeds” and not 
by the adult fly. To be entirely safe seeding shoula not 
be commenced much, if any, before Oct. 1. Some have 
recommended (and the idea seems practical) that a nar- 
row strip around the field be sownearly, say in August. 
This will furnish a place for deposit of all the eggs. In 
the last of September or first of October sow the balance 
of the field, after which plow deeply and resow the out- 
side strip. This would put the insects where they would 
never see the light again, and insure against a spring 
crop, unless the flies came from an adjoining field not so 
treated. It willbe seen that where the pestis now at 
work in a field there is no remedy. The choice lies be- 
tween plowing up the field if it seems ruined, or taking 
the chances of such a crop as may be given spite of the in- 
jury done it.—Farmer’s Review. 


ELEVATOR RISKS. 


It is evident to the most obtuse individual that not- 
withstanding corners, the laws of supply and demand 
will eventually come into play. To engineer a success- 
ful corner all the actual product that comes into market 
must be bought up, and in addition thereto the contracts 
of those who agree to deliver more than is obtainable. 
The opinions of this latter class are probably sound; the 
article in question is not worth its price, but the manip- 
ulators have it all, and so they are compelled to make 
the best terms possible, but the shorts squeezed, the pro- 
duct is still on hand, and legitimate buyers and con- 
sumers refuse to take it off their hands at the price as 
fixed. There is ashrinkage inevitable and the manip- 
ulators would be more than pleased to unload their 
burden upon the insurance companies. 

And that is why our friend thinks there is time when 
you can write elevator risks anda time to let them 
alone. 

But some people think that the companies and their 
managers are assuming too much knowledge, and are 
not willing to concede that the hard-working agent 
knows something sbout the risks in his own neighbor- 
hood. A disgruntled agent at Detroit writes us as fol- 
lows: “An insurance agent does not need to keep 
posted. Heis only a machine under the compact and 
dees not need to know anything only to read and write.” 

It evidently does not occur to this agent that the com- 
pact is simply the outgrowth of a bad system of ap- 
pointing a man as agent, irrespective of his fitness for 
the position or knowledge of the business. There were 
too many agents of the insurer, who were all the time 
acting as agents of the insured, and too many others 
who had not progressed even to the “reading” stage, at 
least they paid no attention to plain and specitic in- 
structions; hence the compact. If the agents want to 
get rid of it, the best method is to so regulate their 
business and perform their duties that there will be no 
necessity for its existence.—Insurance World. 


PECULIARITIES OF INDIAN CORN. 


BY JOUN DEAN CATON. 


While all are specifically identical, the varieties of 
our Indian corn, or maize, are very great, and most of 
them quite persistent or constant when not exposed to 
extraneous influences. The change produced by changed 
locality is certain but quite gradual. So have been pro- 
duced the early and the late varieties. The varieties 
which produce the best results in the Southern states 
require six months to mature, while in the extreme North 
two months will suffice. There is a well recognized law 
of nature that the shorter the season the more rapidly 
will vegetation grow. I have witnessed the growth of 
vegetation in the Arctic regions, which was truly aston- 
ishing. The shining of the sun perpetually upon it 
had no doubt a great influence, but then his rays strike 
the earth very obliquely, and with much less intensity 
than in the lower latitude. 

While the greatest number of the varieties of corn may 
be due to the locality and culture, other causes contrib- 
hte largely to the result. What we call hybridizing, if 
the varieties were distinct species, contributes largely to 
the production of new varieties. It was formerly taught, 
and quite generally accredited, that it was the tassel or 
male element of the corn that gave character to the ker- 
nel, while the cob was constant to the silk or variety 
planted so that .t was perfectly practicable to place on 
any cob, any variety of kernel we pleased, so as the 
varieties came into bloom at the same time, by cutting 
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off all of the tassels of one of the varieties. Some years 
ago I saw a barrel of ears of pop corn in the mar 
ket, of which about one-half were a bright red and the 
balance a yellowish white. Not a foul kernel was ob- 
served on a single ear. From this barrel I purchased 
some seed, selecting an equal number of the finest ears 
of each. I planted the red corn entirely isolated from 
any other corn; the white I planted on one side of a 
field of common white corn. On harvesting the red corn, 
fully one-third of the ears were white and the balance 
red, like the seed planted—not a speckled ear was found 
in the lot. In the corn from the white seed, fully one- 
third was red, like the red seed planted, and the balance 
white. Notared kernel was found on a white ear, nor 
a white kernel of any sort was found on ared ear. I do 
not know that both varieties of white corn were in bloom 
at the same time, as I was absent when they were in 
bloom. It is very common to meet with ears of corn 
with several varieties of grains upon them, where, for 
instance, blue or yellow ears are more likely to receive 
the foreign grains than other colors, and red ears are less 
likely to be found with fugitive grains of other colors, 
and red grains are less likely to be found on ears of 
other colors. Admitting that the stray grains found on 
ears of other colors are placed there in the manner be- 
fore described, it is certain that this result will not always 
follow when the conditions are favorable, or when the 
intermixture of varieties does actually take place. My 
experiment with the white and the red corn proves that 
the germ of the intermixture was not in the cuticle 
which contains the visible pigment, but within the germ 
of the grain itself. Altogether, this intermixture of 
varieties of Indian corn is an interesting subject, and 
worthy of further and careful experiment. 


FLAX IN DAKOTA. 


Flax is a South Dakota crop. The high price at which 
it was marketed last year has caused a large increase in 
the acreage this year; it was the best paying crop grown 
by farmers last year. It averaged the season through 
over $1 per bushel. There was shipped from points in 
Dakota, from Sept. 1, 1883, to April 1, 1884, in round 
numbers, 1,000,000 bushels, requiring for seed of the 
present crop 100,000 bushels, as the acreage is doubled 
this year. It does very well on new breaking, and 
the flax counties have utilized the fresh-broken soil by 
growing upon ita crop of flax. The fiber is generally 
wasted; three mills in the territory worked it up into 
tow, paying $2 to $2.50 per ton for the raw material. 
There is a good deal of controversy as to the exhaustion 
of the soil by this crop. Some parties have raised three 
crops in succession off the same land without diminish- 
ment in the yield. Without great caution there is danger 
of scattering the seed of noxious weeds; mustard has 
taken possession of some fields in this manner. The flax 
is sown from the 10th of April until the latter part of 
June, and consequently is an uneven crop. 


CHICAGO GRADES. 


A full attendance of representative grain dealers was 
had at a called meeting of the Chicago Grain Receivers’ 
Association on Oct. 27, at the rooms of the Board of 
Trade to consider the proposition of the Board of Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners in reference to a 
change of names for the low grades of-corn. The 
president, Geo. W. How, occupied the chair. Inthe dis- 
cussion it was stated that the terms “new mixed’’ and 
“rejected”? were both misnomers. The latter really 
meant refused by the elevators; in the former the term 
“new? was often used for old corn. <A_ resolution, 
offered by Mr. Pope, as amended on the motion of Mr. 
Hayde, was adopted in effect as follows: That the 
grades of corn be changed to Nos. 1, 2, and 3 yellow; 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 white, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 mixed, 
and that the chair appoint a committee to confer with 
the commissioners as to the condition and quality of 
corn to be graded. The original resolution also madein 
oats the grades No.3 white, No. 3 mixed, und No. 4 
oats; and in rye the word “rejected”? was dropped and 
the new grade, No. 3 rye, established; the objectionable 
terms were thus eiminated. The chair appointed 
Messrs. Culver, Pope, Wright, Nelson and Underwood on 
the committee. A resolution offered by J. M. Wanzer 
was adopted to the effect that as the hopper scale system 
adopted by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company for weighing grain sold on track has been 
in practical operation tor severai months past, and has 
developed many advantages not possessed by the old 
system of weighing on track scales, and which are 
essential forthe promotion of the best interests of the 
trade, a committee of two (one receiver and cne shipper) 
be appointed to confer with Mr. Richards, and if nec- 
essary With the proper railroad officials, for the purpose 
of bringing the hopper scale system of weighing sample 
grain into general use in this city. Messrs. Wanzer and 
George Clark were appointed such committee. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

The Stute Railroad and Warehouse Commission met 
in this city on Noy. 8, and after receiving the above 
resolution through Mr. Culver, adopted it to go into 
effect on Dec. 1. The following explanations of the 
grades were made: The term “rejected,’ wherever 
used, is changed to No.4. No. 1 yellow remains as 
before, and No. 2 yellow designates grain in which 
three-fourths is yellow, dry and reasonably clean, but 
not sufliciently plump for No. 1; this takes the place of 
“high-mixed.” No. 3 yellow takes the place of “new- 
high mixed,” and is to be three-fourths yellow, dry, and 


reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound for No. 2. 
No. 2 white corn shall be seven-eighths white, dry and 
reasonably clean, but not plump enough for No. 1. The 
grade No.3 corn shall be mixed, reasonably dry and clean 
but not sufficiently sound for No. 2; this is to supply 
the place of “new mixed,” and will take the better 
class of that which now goes as rejected. No. 4 corn 
includes all corn not wet or ina heating condition, and 
unfit to grade No. 3. The following was incorporated 
in the report on motion of Chief-Inspect r Drake: 

No. 1 Colorado wheat shall be plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 Colorado wheat shall be sound, reasonably 
clean, and of good milling quality. 

No. 3 Colorado wheat shall include Colorado wheat 
not cleaned and plump enough for No. 2, but weighing 
not less than fifty-four pounds to the measured bushel. 
Letters received from various managers of Western 
railroads stated that the shipments of grain into Chi- 
cago promised to be as large aslastseason. The charges 
for inspection were fixed at 25 cents per car load, 10 
cents per wagon or cart load, 40 cents per 1,000 bushels 
from canal boats, and one-fourth of a cent per bushel 
from bags. 


FRENCH CORN LAWS, 


There is now a proposal before the French Corps Leg- 
islatif to impose a duty of 27 cents a bushel on imported 
wheat. This heavy tax will have a tendency to lessen 
the demand for our surplus, and will make wheat dearer 
in France. It will encourage the French farmers to 
raise more wheat, just.as the exclusion of our hog prod- 
uct has stimulated their hog-raising. There is a good 
margin for the government to work on, since France 
does not raise all the wheat it needs. The farmer can 
expand his wheat-fields considerably if the government 
shows a willingness to tax consumers enough to meet 
his losses. 

The total value of our exports of wheat and flour to 
France in the year ending June 30, 1883, was $17,500,- 
000. The imposition of a heavy duty this year on wheat 
can have little effect on our exports, since France must 
supply the deficiency of her fields. Hereafter the 
French will raise more wheat, but at aloss, and our 
farmers, in the absence of demand, will protect them- 
selves by raising less. The folly and iniquity of this 
proposed tax may be illustrated by considering an item 
of news which came by cable from Paris the other day. 
The appropriations of that city for the coming year have 
been 3,500,U00 francs for the relief of the growing des- 
titution of the poor. Dearer wheat in France means 
just so many more deaths from starvation in the cities 
‘The wheat tax is regarded by the Debats as a country 
project altogether, and its enactment is furthered by pol- 
iticians as a bait thrown out to agricultural electors. It 
is claimed that to place duties on such necessaries of life 
as corn and meat is to invite the laboring man to eat 
less. The wheat tax is opposed by the cities, which con- 
sume but do not produce breadstuffs. If this law is 
passed it will be a blow at our farmers, and will probably 
lead to retaliation in the shape of heavy duties on French 
wines. Then the vineyards of California will be encour- 
aged to increase their production and improve the qual- 


-ity of wines, which are mostly sent to France an doc- 


tored to suit this market. 

This French tax, the well-known plans of the German 
government to increase the duty on imported rye to four 
times what it is now, the agitation in England for “fair 
trade,” the restrictions already imposed in various ways 
on the importation of American hog products into Ger- 
many and France on the pretense of health, but really 
for the protection of land owners, appear to be evidences 
of a reactionary movement against the food products of 
this country in foreign markets.—Baltimore Journal of 
Commerce. 


GLUCOSE. 


Like many of the other more important industries, 
the production of grape sugar owes its rise to the 
famous Napoleonic blockade. In search for substitutes 
for sugars of the Indies and the colonies the sugar of 
grapes was made the subject of careful investigation. 
Soon afterward it was discovered that the same sugar, 
or one very similar thereto, could be obtained by the 
action of acids upon starch. But on account of the rise 
of the beet sugar industry, and the removal of the 
blockade by the fall of the Napoleonic dynasty, it failed 
to obtain any importance as an article of manufacture 
until after a lapse of several decades. Then its product 
became recognized and its proluction increased, finally 
reaching, in 1881-82, something over 37,000 tons in the 
German Customs Union, having a value of $2,783,980, 
while in the year 1880 the industry had extended in the 
United States to factories consuming 43,000 bushels of 
maize per day, and employing $2,500,000 of capital, and 
yielding annually a product worth $4,651,212. 

Briefly stated, the process of manufacturing as carried 
on in the United States is as follows: The Indian corn 
to be operated upon is first soaked from two to four 
days in water having a temperature varying from 185 
degrees to 130 degrees F., according to circumstances. 
When thus softened it is ground between bulk stones, to 
which water is allowed t» flow with the corn. The pulp 
from the stones is carried over shakers of bolting cloth, 
through which the starch passes with water, while the 
refuse matters are carried along. The starch thus sepa- 
rated is washed with fresh water containing a small 
quantity of soda, to remove the last traces of proteine 
substances and oil. After this itis again washed with 


fresh water until perfectly pure. The yield per bushel 
of corn thus treated is stated to be as follows: Starch, 
30 pounds; cattle food, 14 pounds; waste, 12 pounds; 
total, 56 pounds. 

The starch thus purified is now ready for “conversion.” 
To this end itis treated either in open vats or closed 
vessels, with about 11¢ per cent. of its weight of vitriol 
(sulphuric acid) and a suitable quantity of water. It is 
then boiled about four hours, at the end of which time 
the whole of the starch will have been changed to the 
product desired. In this stage of the process sulphuric 
acid is generally employed, but several other acids are 
equally efficacious, though they are more cost y. 

After the complete conversion of the starch, the mass 
is treated with marble dust. The sulphuric acid enters 
into combinations with the lime of the marble, forming 
a compound known to farmers as land plaster, to others 
under another form more familiarly as plaster of Paris. 
This product is insoluble in the solution, and may 
easily be separated, both by the bag filtration and by the 
bone black filtration, that immediately follow. After 
these filtrations the solution is concentrated in vacuum 
pans to proper consistence, and again filtered through 
bags and bone-black. Finally, it is concentrated to 
proper consistency for the market, and again filtered, 
this time through filtered presses. : 

Two products are secured, depending on the duration 
of the action of the acid. One is liquid, and is known 
as glucose; another is solid, and is known as grape sugar. 
They have the same general composition, the difference 
in quality depending upon the proportion of the several 
constituents present. 


RAILWAY RATES ON EXPORT SHIP- 
MENTS OF GRAIN, ETC. 


Advices from the West announce that the railroad 
managers there have been called upon to consider a de- 
mand of the Lake Shore road to make export rates uni- 
form through to Liverpool and other foreign ports. At 
present on export business the rates are quoted to sea- 
board points only, and are the same to all points, and to 
these are added the ocean rates. As they are not the 
same from all ports, the through rates are different, and 
consequently some of the roads get lower figures than 
others. The ocean rates from Montreal, for instance, are 
generally lower than from other ports, and for this rea- 
son it is claimed that the Grand Trunk has an advantage 
over the other roads. As an example, the rate on flour 
in sacks is given thus: From Boston to Liverpool Tues- 
day’s rate was 12.65 cents per 100 pounds; from New 
York to Liverpool, 2250 cents; add inland rate of 25 
cents, the through rate via Boston is 37.65 cents, and 47.50 
cents via New York. The through rate via Montreal is 
only 33.71 cents. The Pennsylvania some time ago 
adopted the same rate via Philadelphia as is made via 
Moutreal, claiming that it was enabled to do so by con- 
cessions made by the steamers from Philadelphia. The 
Lake Shore claims that, owing to this state ot «affairs, it 
is unable to compete for through business via New York, 
and insists that unless through rates are quoted to foreign 
ports it will give ils patrons the lowest rate quoted by 
any of its competitors. 

At the White Star, Guion, and other steamship lines 
here the freight agents disclaim any knowledge of the 
dispute. An old shipper, however, said yesterday: “The 
trouble is the roads and the shippers make their own 
terms; the road offers to ship your grain direct from ; 
Chicago or other Western points to England and the ~ 
Continent. The steamship people have nothing to do 
with it in reality beyond the fact that they carry the 
grain across the ocean and arrange with the roads as to 
payment. Of course, trouble will naturally arise at 
times. The other roads are jealous of the Grand Trunk.” 
—Huchange. 


A GREAT RELIEF. 


“Yes, I was cleaned outon the Produce Exchange,” he 
said, as he sat with his legs swinging off the depot plat- 
form. 

“And now ?” 

“Well, I’m running forty acres of land back here— 
half in onions and half in turnips.” 

“But how do you feel ?” 

“Greatly relieved. It’s a terrible burden off my mind 
not to have to shiver and sweat over grasshoppers eating 
up the wheat in Kansas, the floods drowning out the corn | 
in Illinois and Missouri, and the oats in the Ohio Val- 
ley being knocked into the middle of last month by a 
frost.” 

“And your onions and turnips ?” 

“Nothing to worry about—nothing at all. If there’s 
too much rain for the onions, it’s boss for the turnips, 
and if it’s too cold for turnips it makes twenty acres of 
onions grin all over. Great relief, gentlemen—great re- 
lief.— Wall Street News. 


SHAKESPEARE IN WALL STREET. — 


I shall have “share” in this. —Twelfth Night. 
Who “calls” so loud? —Romeo and Juliet. § 
Which he will “put” on us as pigeons. —<As You Like It. a 
Musters, “spread” yourselves. —Mideummer Night’s Dream. 
That Desdemona should “long” continue. —Othello. 
You are very “short” with us. —Titus Andronicus. 

~in the “margin.” —Romeo and Julict. 
Be there “bears” i’ the town? —Merry Wives. 


Jupiter became a “bull.” —Winter’s Tale. 
Fetch forth the “stocks,” ho! —Pericle: 
Three or four ‘‘bonds” of forty pounds, —Henry TV. 
That is one of the ‘‘points.”” —As You Like ph ae 
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CANALS VERSUS RAILWAYS. 


The idea that a system of canals can ever be worked 
profitably in opposition to railway transportation, is one 
that universal experience should have dissipated long 
before the present day. The results in England and on 
the Continent have been conclusive on the subject offthe 
impossibillty of canals being maintained and worked at 
a profit in the face of active railway competition. But 
if further proof were needed on the subject, we have 
only to turn to the United States, where canal trans- 
portation has been established and developed under cir- 
cumstances most favorable for success. With an un- 
rivaled chain of inland water. communication, only re- 
quiring comparatively short links of connection to 
traverse the country in all directions, and with state aid 
given in the most lavish manner for their construction 
and maintenance, the history of American canals is al- 
most an unbroken story of failures and disappointment. 
Ina volume of Congress reports on the “Agencies of 
Transportation in the United States,” recently issued, full 
details are given of every canal enterprise in the 
country, and some of the facts are especially interesting 
in connection with the effort now being made to sink a 
vast amount of capital in the construction of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. The summary given in the report 
is as follows: 

“The name of General Washington appears conspicu- 
ous among those who were early impressed with the 
necessity of providing a system of internal improve- 
ment that would unite the various points of an extended 
country, and bind them together in the interests of com- 
merce. Thissystem, in which he was a prominent prime 
mover, grew to a considerable magnitude, and long after 
the introduction of the locomotive, there were those who 
looked upon the canal as the great highway of future 
traffic. Few are aware of the magnitude of the works 
that were planned and executed. between the years 1825 
and 1840. ‘ 

“Adding together the totals of operating and abandoned 
canals, we have a grand total of 4,468 miles of canals, 
costing approximately $214,041,802. Of these, 1,953 
miles are now abandoned, and a large portion of the re- 
maining 2,515 is not paying expenses. ‘This is largely 
due to railroad competition. All the canals in the New 
England states are abandoned for commercial purposes. 
The Middlesex Canal, was, perhaps, the most successful 
up to the time of the construction of the Boston & 
Lowell Railroad in 1835, and it paid expenses and a 
dividend of about 6 per cent. for a number of years. 
The Oxford & Cumberland Canal, costing a moderate 
amount, did a fair business previous to the construction 
of the Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad. The Black- 
stone Canal in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, passing 
through a rich region of country abounding in manu- 
factories, was built in the best manner, but was never 
profitable. The Farmington and Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Canals sunk $1,089,425. In New York state, 356 
miles of lateral canals, costing $10,235,314, have been 
abandoned; in Pennsylvania 477 miles are abandoned, 
costing $12,745,780; in Ohio, 205 miles, costing $38,000,- 
000, have been abandoned. Indiana, with the aid of her 
creditors, constructed 379 miles of canals in 1851, cost- 
ing $6,325,262, all of which were abandoned upon the 
construction of railroads along the lines of the canals. 
The most enterprising and sagacious men in the century 
were engaged in projecting and building these canals, 
but their expectations with regard to them were never 

» realized.” 

Turning to the separate records of the different states, 
one of the most important enterprises in the country at 
the date of its construction was the Hrie Canal, connect- 
ing the great lakes at Buffalo with the seaboard at New 
York, via the Hudson River. Built as a government 
work the canal was completed in 1825, but large sums 
have since been expended upon it from time to time, 

_ raising its total cost to the state to about $51,600,000. A 
history of this undertaking and its disappointing results 
was given recently in the pages of the Ladlway News. 
After the construction of railways to Buffalo great in- 
ducements were held out to shippers of produce to use 
the canal in preference to tae newer mode of transport, 
but it was found the business could not be diverted from 
the railways. Old and useless branches of the canal 
were abandoned, and the tolls were reduced from time 

to time, until the rate was finally fixed as low as 1 cent 

per bushel for the carriage of grain. In 1882 the state 
Constitution was amended, and all tolls were abolished, 
though without appreciable growth of traflic resulting. 
The returns for the last year of working under the old 
constitution gave a total cost of the 607 miles of $68,229, 
416; the gross income was $1,239,448; the expenditures, 
$1,099,974; the net income being less than one-fifth of 
one per cent. upon the capital cost. Of the minor canals 
in the state most have been abandoned from want of 
traffic or failure of water supply. The only case of con- 
tinued and profitable working is afforded by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company, whose canal property had 
been made gradually subservient to large coal interests 
and many hundred miles of railroads. 

The same association with railroad property has saved 
the existence and secured a certain amount of usefulness 
to the chief canal in the neighboring state of New 
Jersey, the Delaware & Raritan Canal, which, amal- 
gamated with the Camden & Amboy Railroad, is op- 
erated as the United New Jersey Division of the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad system. So far from being able 
to compete with railroads as means of transportation, it 
is only as auxiliaries that these old-fashioned lines of 
communication retain much show of vitality as profita- 
ble enterprises. 


‘The state of Pennsylvania early in its history devoted 
much attention to the perfection of a canal system unit- 
ing the large rivers which traverse the country. With 
the discovery and development of the vast coal deposits 
of the state, afresh impetus was giyen to canal con- 
struction, put all the advantages of government aid, and 
an abundance of the kind of traffic most suited for 
water carriage, could not avail to maintain profits long 
when once railroad building had been commenced. It 
was in connection with outlays on canal property that 
the state was led into the bankruptcy and quasi reputa- 
tion upon whieh Sidney Smith delivered his well-known 
phillippics. The alarming increase of the state debt, the 
enormous excess in the cost of completing many of the 
works above the estimates of the engineers, and the 
failure in many cases of the finished lines to pay ex- 
penses and repairs, became subjects of serious consid- 
eration, and a change of policy was demanded by public 
opinion. The works on some of the lines was sus- 
pended, and finally, in 1840, the state finances were in 
such a condition that the further prosecution of the 
public works was suspended. Such canals as were not 
permanently abandoned were disposed of to the differ- 
ent railways or other private companies at a heavy loss. 
It is calculated that some $6,000,000 was expended on 
abandoned works, while the difference between net 
earnings and interest paid during the period of state 
ownership was not less than $30,000,000. The expend- 
iture exceeds $70,000,000, while the state realized 
scarcely one-sixth of that sum inthe disposal of its in- 
terests. The Pennsylvania Railroad acquired the chief 
portion of the state canals. One of the divisions, how- 
ever, fell into the control of the Lehigh Coal Company, 
cae now operated in connection with its lines of rail- 
road. 

A similar, if not so disastrous a history, attended the 
Pennsylvania canals constructed by private enterprise. 
All those not worked, immediately in connection with 
coal properties, have been frequently and seriously em- 
barrassed, passing into the hands of the mortgage cred- 
itors. Of the solvent and more or less prosperous un- 
dertakings, the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
above mentioned, controls large railway interests, and 
its lines are now leased to the New Jersey Central Com- 
pany, itself under lease to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad Company. The Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany, at one time a very powerful and prosperous cor- 
poration, illustrates very forcibly the “manifest destiny” 
of canals. The company was incorporated in 1815, and 
was for many years the most successful of the many 
water routes, tapping the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania. Prosperity, however, was not reached 
until after 1830, when active development of coal pro- 
duction commenced. From that year, owing to the 
rapid increase of tonnage and the absence of competi- 
tion, handsome dividends were paid, and the price of 
the stock rose to three and a half times its nominal 
value. As soon, however, as the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad was constructed to Port Richmond in 1842, 
opening direct connection with the coal regions, the 
canal was exposed to active rivalry. The unequal con- 
test was only prolonged by the Schuylkill Company 
securing control of some tributary lines of railroad; but 
after more than one period of bankruptcy, the canal 
passed into the hands of the Reading Company in 1880. 
The Susquehanna & Tide Water Canal several years 
previously had shared the same fate,but the receipts have 
continued to decline under the management of the new 
owners. 

Among the other canals of the Eastern states the 
most valuable in the Chesapeake & Ohio, a work com- 
menced shortly after the Declaration of Independence. 
The project was, however, only carried to completion in 
1850, and great results were expected from the com- 
munication opened between the Potomac and the head 
waters of the Ohio River. The canal, though nominally 
worked by a joint-stock company, is realiy owned by the 
state of Maryland by virtue of mortgage loans of $6,- 
375,000. Besides this there are other funded debts ap- 
proaching $2,000,000, while the actual accumulation of 
debts in the past (including interest and state claims) are 
estimated at $20,000,000. No interest has been paid on 
the bonds held by the public since 1864. 

The state of Ohio has been especially unfortunate in 
its experience of canals. The present mileage is given 
as 674, constructed at a cost of over $15,000,000, but 205 
miles have been abandoned, costing over $3,000,000. 
The state canals, previously worked at an annuul loss, 
were in 1861 leased to a corporation fora period of ten 
years for an annual rental of $20,775. They were leased 
again in 1871 for another period of ten years, but in 
1877 the canals were surrendered, because of the state 
having allowed the destruction of the basin at Hamilton, 
Ohio. A receiver was appointed when the company 
surrendered the canals, and he worked them for a year 
at a loss. The Board of Public Works then took charge 
of them, and by the latest account the expenses of the 
department were about covered by the receipts. 

Almost the sole exception in the United States to the 
dismal record of loss and disappointment which has 
followed canal construction is to be found in the case of 
the St. Mary Falls Ship Canal in Michigan. This work 
is a short link of about a mile in length, which permits 
of the passage between Lakes Huron and Superior, 
avoiding the Falls of St. Mary. It can, however, hardly 
be contended that this is an instance of profitable canal 
enterprise, since it is a mere completion of an un- 
rivaled chain of natural inland navigation. The work, 
moreover, has been almost from the first a state under- 
taking. For twenty-five years the state of Michigan con- 
ducted the business of the canal, charging the vessels 
only such tolls as would pay the operating expenses and 
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repairs, the great aim being to make the tolls as light a 
burden as possible. The United States offered to take 
the canal and manage it free of tolls. The state of 
Michigan accepted the proposition, and the transfer was 
effected in 1880. 

The following figures are taken from the official 
records of the year 1880, latest complete returns made to 
the State Department at Washington of the results of 
working the canals which. have not been abandoned: 


State. Mileage. Coat. Gross Income. Expenses. 
New York...... 608 $68,229,416 $1,239,448 $1,099,974 
New Jersey.... 171 10,776,353 635,108 461,762 
Pennsylvania... 529 37,706,645 1,562,018 588,024 
Delaware.... . 14 3,730,230 201,783 62,245 
Maryland,...... 104 11,290,327 372,616 227,277 
Virginia... 44 4,042,363 104,048 71,682 
North Carolina 13 300,000 8,000 3,000 
Georgia.... .... 25 1,907,818 8,200 14,362 
Florida 10 70,000 Not returned. 
Louisiana, 19 2,030,000 27,840 13,650 
Texas ie 8 340,000 4,535 3,454 
TIMMS. ees. 2.102 6,557,681 107,605 125,601 
Michigan.... ... 3 7,425,300 52,519 28,532 
(908 COs Sco ee Le 15,022,503 214,891 223,643 
Oregons cee ss 5 HK 600,000 Not returned. 


Tl. for U.S.... .2,515 $170,028, 636 $4,538,620 $2,954,156 
The above figures of “cost,”’ it will be remembered, 
do not by any means represent the full outlay for the 
construction of the various canal systems. but merely 
the capitalization in the hands of the existing owners, 
railway Companies and private corporations, by whom 
most of the systems have been obtained at foreclosure 
sales or direct acquisition at enormous discount, after a 
period of state ownership, nor does it include the 
amounts advanced by the state governments or municipal 
bodies. With all these deductions from cost and with 
all the advantages of working in association, instead of 
in competition, with railway properties, tle return on 
the capital, it will be seen, is considerably less than 1 
percent. With such a varied field for traffic develop- 
ment as presented by the United States, with ali the 
varying circumstances of seaboard, lake, river, and in- 
land conuections, and of state, railroad, and private con- 
trol, the above aggregate figures are eloquent arguments 
as to the insufficiency of canal accommodations for 
traffic, and the unremunerative character of these enter- 
prises at the present day—London Ratiway News. 


RAT-PROOF CORN CRIB. 


The time draws near when persons are thinking of 
cribbing their corn, and wishing they had some safe 
place in which to secure it from vermin. One of my 
neighbors has a corn crib that is always free from rats 
and mice. Itis placed away from all other buildings, 
and stands on blocks of wood two feet high. These 
blocks are covered with zinc; this the rats cannot climb, 
and therefore cannot enter the crib. But if you want 
‘your crib in your barn, then take No. 4 wire screen and 
place under the laths, tacking it from top to bottom, let- 
ting it extend over the top and under the floor on the 
joists, sides and ends. The door for throwing in the corn 
can readily be arranged so that rats cannot get in. By © 
using No. 4 wire or wire that is woven with four wires 
to the inch, it is close enough to keep mice from crawl- 
ing through, and so hard that rats cannot eat it off, yet it 
is open enough to let the air pass through, and there- 
fore has a decided advantage over a crib lined through- 
out with tin. 

When the wire screen is used the laths need not be 
put so near together, leaving it more open to the air. 
Spaces equal to their widths might be left, only suffi- 
cient lumber being used to give the requisite strength. 
The wire netting will hold the corn. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Of 10,000 bushel capacity. On the Lake City Branch 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Good grain, 
coal, and stock business. Horse-power. Price, $1,200. 


Address 
A. GRANT, Lake City, Iowa. 


A BARGAIN. 


One new Hutchison Dustless Corn Sheller, capacity, 
from 75 to 100 bushels per hour. Regular price, $125. 
Will deliver on board cars for $90. Address 

ALPHA, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A very desirable elevator property, thoroughly 
equipped with machinery, sheller, dumps, scales, etc. 
in Western Iowa, where the country is full of grain, 
just ready for market. Full particulars given on ap- 
plication. Address 

A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Sp So aa SRS 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R. R. 


TRIMBLE & HOWELL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC. 

104 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


H. W. ROGERS JAMES C. ROGERS. 


H. W. ROGERS & BRO., 


Grain and Seeds 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS; 


——-kOOMS——— 


33 & 35 Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO. 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
Commission Merchants, 


Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts., 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited, GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory References Furnished. 


F.H. PEAVEY & Co@,, 


Commission Mleerchants, 


327 Hen epin Ave., Rooms 44 & 45, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 


Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care 
RAR B. HOWARD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Ete. | 


Wwo.16G2 Iha Salle Street 
CHLC AGO: 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


BESTA BLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CHI CACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


H. H. CRANE, 


Broker in Grain and Mill Feed, 
Room 8, Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA. - 


Orders Solicited to sell Car Lots by Grade or Sample on a Broker- 
age for account of Western Shippers: Correspondence Invited. 
Reference, Commercial National Bank, or any member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 
GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


SBSSTABIISZZIED issce. 


Wh nding Vin SBN ie aes 


Gran and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 


world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


VN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Kastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, INo, 1 Hachange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MeTRoPoLiTaAN BLOooK, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


BANSAS CORN. 


PRN Cl BROS: 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


_- KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


ESTABLISZEZED 186s. 


CHANDLER-BROWN COMPANY, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


Commission Merchants 


CHICACO: MILWAUKEE: 


177 La Salle Street, Chamber of Commerce. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


L. H. VOIGT. A. M. VOIGT 


VOIGT, MAHOOD & CoO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple ig ee Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce generelly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms is butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Neale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
saye money by sending for their Price List. 


The Cambridge Roofing Co., of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have their different styles of roofing and siding 
exhibited on a buiiding 100x40 feet at World’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, being held at 
New Orleans, La. They also have a stock on hand there 
for sale, and all parties wishing to purchase or obtain 
agency can do so by seeing their agent, who will be 
found in the building marked with their uame. 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska. Address. 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNSOLICITED 
AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Iil.: 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No, 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ultra of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. - 


Baurrmore, Mp., January 29, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co,, Moline, Lil.: 

GENTLEMEN—Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS O! = 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
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g cockle fron 


OFFICE OF ST. PAuL WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR Co., 
g 


READ TESTIMONIAL 


Reardslee’s 


GENTLEMEN—We are pleased to report that the Cockle S 


us isin almost Cons'ant use, and gives us 


Especially Adapted for Elevators and Warehouses ! 


expect scon to give vou an order for another for E'evator B. We cheerfull 


Cockle Separator Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee: 
ail parties interested in cizaning machinery. Yours tru'y, 


have ever seen for separatin 


WWI AGI RS gs SA) eae (Saas 


The Champ 


aQaLNaLVva— 


Weight, 15 Ibs.; length, 5 feet. 
recommend it to all practical users: 


ice or grease; one man can easily move any loaded car with it. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 


ALSO BUILT WITH 


RICHARDSONS DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR 


Pe 


DIFFERENT SIZES & STYLES. ADDRESS THE \ 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MF’G.CO. 


___ MILWAUKEE WIS. __ 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


5° x_ eT oTS Established ) Incorporated 
eeeeeeeey The improved = KURT PATENT TTT 1868. PERFORATED METALS, 1879 
mee | COCKLE SEPARATOR qe 
a SeseRs irs + a . = 
Aes For Use SEO eee ad |e For 
5 S2% ag ch nO 2 oe in co. c . = All Kinds 
Peete) Y OPERAT Mills = - . of 
E Ee “I f yes Elevators Aye ROBERT ANTCH iSpy Grain- 
rt Ee s (ues and ; RFORATED METAL COMPANY Cleaning 
a 33 a eine || Ware ine MANUFAOTORERS OF Machi 
eGaede 38 = p achin- 
ioacatt Fike PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL IMD 
Ole é C —> CHICAGO, ILL. <— ery. 
leat =| cs] 
=|. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y, 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRONG AND DURABLE, 


an UU 


Ty 
| saN cay 


Patent Grain Cleaner. 


ALL WROUGHT 


IRON ! 


fEYOI TI 
lh Mi 
ll lat A 


— i! 


= = | a af 
| (@) ni ] n C a r Mu / Patented June 13, 1882. 36 
Vy 
pe 
OR CAR MOVER. | h 
IN il IT CARRIES 
Sl iT DOES ‘ 
ei Grain, 
: CEICAN SOR K 
: . Ear Corn, 
- IS INDISPENSABLE ee ree came oe Wet or Dry Malt, 
7 One Coal,- 
2 Ss 
Jam mein MIXING OF GRAIN !] © 
Warehouses, ! #7 Saw Dust, 
= : Breweries, Tan Bark, 
With Adjustable Hardened Steel Grip, made of superior quality of steel, which can be reversed Malt Houses, SSS tone 
when one edge is worn smooth, and replaced with a new one when all three are worn off. Distilleries 2 9 
Price, $5.00 each, including one extra Grip; price of Grips, 35 cents each, or three for $1.00. g MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, 
a@- We laim for this Bar the following Advantages, which will | Glucose Works, 
: The entire a ae ee Steel; wa Work gel ae of | Starch Factories, : Clay, 
brake or wheel, and between cars, getting its purchase from the rail to the wheel; it will not slip on A oe 
ra rw > an ween Cars, g g ils p Addassa , E Bie eee a2 HARRISON CONYEYOR CO:, Bricks, 
; e urnitur ories, Boxes. 
125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, II). | prick yards, reese Lake Strent ae 
“MOORE COUNT GRIT | rososes 7 = 
RIT Foundries, FITICA a & Packages, 
Etc., Etc. oe es a Etc., Ete. 


Bonanza Victorious ! 


{Gouverneur (N. Y.) Hree Press, Sept. 17, 1884.] 

The celebrated Bonanza Fanning Mill 
and Seed Separator, manufactured at Gou 
verneur, N. Y., was awarded the “Bronze 
Medal” at the State Fair held at Elmira, 
N. Y., Sept. 4, 1884, after the most hotly 
contested trial of Fanning Mills’ ever tak 
ing place in this state. eects 


Mr. Minor Mallory, of Havana, N. Y. 
general agent of the company manufact- 
uring this machine, made a standing offer 
of $1.00 for each and every foul seed found 
in the seed grain run through this mill; 
and though the representatives of many 
other Fanning Mills were present and also 


the judges, and diligent search was made, 


not a single foul seed was found. oe 

This Mill is made by the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Gouverneur, N. Y., an 
enterprising and pushing house, whose 


trade extends throughout the country. 


Send for Circulars. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY, 
GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territories. 


) THE ECLIPSE” 


A VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR 
FOR STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, 
AND LOCOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED $600 NICKELED $800 


J.VIN. RENCHARD 
DETROIT MICH.&WINDSOR,ONT. 


Qorn-Mills and Millstones, 

Zz ALL SIZES, 

~ THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TASLE MEAL! 

Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 

WZ NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 


LY 7 Chambersburg, Pa 
(Please Mention thia Paner.d 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats. Trade 
Marks, Galeri aoe for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free, Thirty-seven years’ experience.' 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed, 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific A mera 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Everett’s Patent Centre Feed, 
Centre Vent and Centre Draft 
Dust and Fire Proof Cable 


ELEVATOR! 


I will sell my Patent Right to this Invention, being in 
the milling business and not having time to attend to its 
manufacture. Or I will sell or trade territory for two 
good boilers and engines, or a good saw mill, or flour mill 
machinery, or any good saleable property. To any re- 
sponsible party meaning business, I will send, at my 
own expense, a Working Model for their examination, 


lisa oe with the understanding that if they do not purchase ter- 
SUBSCRIBE aad, ritory,the model shall be returned to me or sent to any 
FOR THE Y address I may name, at their expense; in the event of a 


sale of territory being made, the purchaser to keep the 
model for his own benefit. Address 


R. H. EVERETT, 
Vestal Centre, Broome County, N.Y. 
PATENT PENDING IN CANADA. 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the ‘“‘Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
BN kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 
R. M. McGRATH, 

Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St., 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


. McGrath’s Hornet 


AND 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 


American Elevator and Grain Trade 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Address Mitehell Bros. Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


aS erence 


allie 
Hedi 


Sheller and Clzaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 

Dump. Also Shafting, 

Pulleys, Hangers and 

=== == Warehouse Machinery 
: of every description. 
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“ Halloo! 


your new e 


" HALLOO, SMITH! — 
Where did you buy the machinery and cther supplies for 


levator? 


How do you like it? 
| How are his prices? 
Do you know of any better house to deal with? 
All right. Good-by. 
HALLOO, CENTRAL! Connect me with W. G. ADAMS, 

Sandwich, Illinois. 


1”? 


Halloo! 


Before Placing Your Orders 


SEND SPECIFICATIONS TO 


COPYRIGHT 1854. 


onveyors, 
Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, 
Swivel Spouts for Hoppered Bins, 
Wood & Iron Elevator Boots, for Ear Corn or Bulk Grain, 
Wagon Dumps, with License from J. M. Harper. 


Sandwich, III. 


Everything necessary for the Complete Equipment of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION oR MANUFACTURE, 


FURNISHED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Office and Works, SANDWICH, ILL. 


Elevator Buckets, 
Bucket Bolts, 
Link Belting, 
Leather Belting, 


W.C. ADAMS, 


For SPECIAL PRICES ON 


J, 
Uby 
yee 


Rubber and Cotton Belting, 


ONS 


Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
“fr ee, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices: 


Roper ACatechismof High — , 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 

Including the Modeling, Con- 
struction and Management of Steam 
Engines and Boilers, with valuable 
Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 
per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, 

PU CA LOS om. spi bie tena eee $2. 06 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 
With illustrations, by Stephen 


Roper, pages 12mo., tucks 
gilt edge. Pe 6 ou 


Roper—Use and Abuse of the 
Steam Boiler: 


By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge..... $2.00 


BOOKS 


to 


Roper—Engineer’s Handy 


Roper — Questions and An- 
swers for Engineers. ...$3.00 


Address 
Mitchell Bros. Co., 
184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill} 


J OHNSON c& FreEr.yp. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE. 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE oe OF EXCELLENCE 


pe any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
ye in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 
ae urability. 


These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, dys WIS. 


[We can Vouck For THE RELIABILITY OF THIS Frrm.— EU BHRTREA lays: uh iat peat 


Tk ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARAT 


(D.T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


D. T. WEED, | 


| ONE OF THE 
{ PATENTEES, 


}Lanark, Carroll Co., HI. ‘uévisciscin site 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. We CAN and | 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the fitst time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for mar ket, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- | 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley | 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No ff 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We tf 
a also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any | 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


Lon 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in tho F 


United States of 


" Vora eaee 


In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 
Machine Belting 


WITH 
Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Surface, « 


This Company has manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
=ymade in the world for the 


= Principal Elevators at Clii- ~ 


cago, Buffalo and New York, 


Steam an i Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED, 
RUBBER “‘ TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
can pea MS ara Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 
Cott JABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wov- 
en, Seealooe anus tic, "for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force §X 

Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
rewers® use, 


And of all the va- 
rious Sizes used, 


Agia 
VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT 


Elastic Rubber Back Square Packing. 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps. 


CORRUCATED 


Iron Stairways, etc. 


NEW YORK 
Belting and Packing Co., 
WAREHOUSE, 
N is Fone Sve iv. 3. 
\ \) 308Chestnut St. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 
J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treasurer. 


M. NAGLE, 
fs ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of — 


Portable, 
Stationary 


and 


Agricultural 
Steam Emsines. 4 


I’. 


Rubber Mats = Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 


»Ph F 
164 Madison St., onl za, 
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A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
ee OTe, Pa N eT 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoist rope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that they will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above constructi-n have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 
Island Elevater A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, I/II. 


Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO, 151 Monroe St., 
MR. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: : _ CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR SIR—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach'nesin Rock Is and Elevator A for several 
months, and are wellsa\isfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50p rcent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
rope, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 
FLINT, ODELL & CO 
For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
M. F. SEELEY J, 8S. SEELEY. E. E. HANKS. Cc. R. DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders. 


Hott 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
Mies stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nis 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


WEA CEI BUY 2 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 
=| these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
* pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


"EVERY FARN FARMER HIS OWN MILLER?” 


Union Flour and Feed 
RAITIsL: £ 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and lateimproveme 1; grinds 
with two-thirds the power of any other Mill of 
same size, and does better work than an all-metal 
grinder. These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared Windmill, and can be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable 
price when wanted. {28> Write for Circulars. 

The Best and most Practical h 
as well as the most Durable x Ny 
Mill made for General Na 
Purposes, combining € 
New Features never be- s& aA 
fore shown in Flourand = = 
Feed Mills. 

We a are 5 also Sole eiecmitastrwes for the United States of the 
sstover Pumping and Geared Windmills of all sizes, also Hay 
Loaders, Hay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, lll. *,9;2-= 
(WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND ACENCIES. 


THE MILLER’ FRIEND. 


VALENTINE’S PATENT 


Gorn Sheller 


This Improved Sheller has been 
in use several years, and has become the 
favorite among Millers and Farmers 
wherever known, giving the most Per- 
fect Sati sfaction of any Sheller in use. 

Having but one rotary shaft, and no 
cog wheels or extra belts, the friction is 
reduced to the minimum. 


Send for Circular, 


Unadilla Machine Works. 
-UNADILLA, N. Y. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. C0., 


LEAVEN hd AAA KANSAS. 


Seam Engines SHELLERS, 
ey: SEPARATORS, 
FLOUR MILL ae 
ELEVATOR Cups, 


MACHINERY . 


Or 


BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


Wr. &. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder$ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every Description. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREEMVIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on Hand. 


PEORIA, ITTu.. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


= You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
| with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
A SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


EBRIiB, PA. 


(Deal's Imp. Grail and Seed Testing Scale 


Invaluable to all Parties 
Handling Grain or Seed. 


GUARANTEED 


tO se 
Perfectly Accurate. 
Scaled to U.S. Standard. Made en- 
tirely of Polished Brass. 


Every ELEVATOR Man 


SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


For Prices, Particulars, etc., write to the 
Manufacturer, 


- BUCYRUS, SO. 


ATLA ENGINE 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
MANUFACTURERS ae 


TEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 


Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock 
_ for immediate delivery. 


H. J. DEAL, 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
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ESTABLISHED (851. 


Nordvke & Marmon Co 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Elevator Machinery ! 


Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, 
Portable Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scates, 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys 
and Belting. 


Ld 


nea 
TONED 


Va 


ae | aE | 


20 CS a eB 


za] 


PEO 


ae 
aS Va 
Ne = Za 0 
S JAL ALam|| 


> 


AS 


SC BAHU AANTOA TERED AD NEEAAO NEAT OEAAHONOT UME SHOTESTSTESEAANSOOTITO 


| 
cl 
I 


Plans made to order, showing handiest and 
best arrangements for handling grain ECOQ= 


« @ 
——# se y 
: \ SHe7 aj) Ss NOMICALLY. Send for 160 page Pam- 2 
[si pi: YY Yi phlet. —— = eee 
ma Nordyke & Marmon Company, ll WA © SE * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“F 


GEO. M. MOULTON 


J. T. MOULTON. 


J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


Elevator’ Mill Suoplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete- 
(> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE GASE MFG. GO., Columbus, 0. 
THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS 2 BUILDERS 


OF LARGE ELEVATORS, 
OFFICE NO. 32 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 


cee PES RoR RS 


PAYNE’S |0-Horse Spark-Arresting 
Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 


CELICAGO, teas 


THE “BONANZA” 


@ “SALEM 


Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from th rs : oR-# 
ANNING MILL : ate rence ae gaat Shovel Edge, (* = 225 a= Runs Easy; 
SEAMLESS STRONG AND 
ROUNDED 
f CORNERS. DURABLE, 


Curved Heel. 


Empties Clean, 

Tt is the only Mill ever made.the 2 S 

Screens of which never 
—Clog.— 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, { 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St 


It is the only Mill ever made giving an 


: M } ‘ i OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
Even Distribution of Blast. 


o saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 

OUR 15-HORSE wit/ cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 
Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse-power on 4% 
less fuel and water than any oth- 
er Engine not fitted with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you want a 
Stationary or Portable Engine, 
Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft. 
ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 
y art's Patent Wrought Iron Pul- 
ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED 
Ly CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for 
Intormation and Prices. 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 


POPULAR, RELIABLE, USEFUL 


Barnet’s Commercial Dictionary 


Flexible Grain Spout ! 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 


(cS With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & C0. 


It is the most perfect Separatorin the World! 


It is the fastest Cleaner and Grader in the 
World! 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Grain & Seed Separator 


EVER OFFERED TO THE FARMERS. 


Grades your Grain for Seed, 
for Market and for Feed 
at one Operation. 


A ov, Va A convenient, explicit, and trustworthy guide on Corrugated 
sents anted. she topics included in its pages.— Chicago rhedito } 
For Informati d Circulars addr and-book size, 252 pages in neat, substantia! “1: { 
or Information and Circulars address binding. Price only ONE DOLLAR. Sent post- >) lro n Sidin 
EMPI RE MEG CO paid on receipt of price, by y, 
e e . | 
/ Mitchell Bros. Company, Ere. 


GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 


It is an Encyclopedia of the laws 
of business as wellas a Diction- 


what the press says editorially: 
A commercial dictionary which 
will prove valuable to lawyers 
as well as to merchants andeverybody else. Legal 
notes are added to the definitions, the authorities 
quoted being standard, and it has the indorsement 
of men eminent in the profession.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Aside from its practical value it suggests nu- 
merous subjects for inquiry which business men 
frequently neglect until they suffer a loss through 
their negligence.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 


119 & 121 §. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GrainSpouts, Elevator Buckets 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Tin, Iron and Slate Roofing. 


APPLICABLE TO ALL BUILDINGS. 


Seorr’s Stawoaa Farenr tow Roorine 


IN USE OVER [3 YEARS. 
Corrugated Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. 
IRON DOORS & SHUTTERS. 


IRON ROOFING.* SIDING 


V GRIMPED EDGE IRON ROOFING AND SIDING, Lapped over a V Strip of Wood and Fastened with a Wire Nail 


SCOTT c& CO. 
175 EAST FRONT ST., CINCINNATI, 0, 
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POOLE & HUN aL pda TEARS MAGES 


TS. As eee Ni Ore ar IME) | 


——C>-MANUFACTURERS OF —<Q—— 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “ Boots and 
Heads,” “Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


” 


SIT U1ey}Vq pure 


90g [B19Uex) Ino pu ‘suOoTssTUsURL, 
adoy o1tA{ UO osyvety, poyeaysny[y 1OF puos 40 


OVE SSUIDZUYS ‘SAITO ‘STW PLVEAO 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS,| Wittig & ORTON MFG, CO..{%:22°" STERLING, | 


STREET. 


re 


E; 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. Samples of our work may be 


seen at the 
NLC WALTON. oo coiecc ce tcc cece ces ccscedescecvececes Jersey City N. J. THE BEST FARMERS 
Harisimus Cove Elevator Perm 66 , And_all Warehousemen and Seed Dealers, 
5 ES SRY RAO Ni ee eR Brooklyn N. Y Everywhere, Use the OLD RELIABLE 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator........-...........5: Baltimore, Md. “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL 
New York & New England Elevator yao Boston, Mass. r 
Boston & Albany MEV G WCF see 6 ose sale dae cacicee os They will all tell you that it takes the Cockle and 


Oats out of Wheat, and is the only perfect Cleaner, 
lj Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds. 
The only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST in the World. 
If you want some interesting information about Ma- 
chines that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 
tom prices, send your name ou a postal card tous. WE 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


. ‘ MAKE THEM, Where did yousee this advertisement? 
EDW. P. ALLIS &CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 
—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


ee TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring i i mil 
mills and elevators. tin 


OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 


developed in expert trial ‘and every ee works 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM py . 
Should be in Every E1l- 
ll Tie ; 
ie evator in the Land. 


ENGINEERING! 
INA TTT 


They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any ll 


SS = = ordinary engine. 

Sue tears We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR | 
a ——~~_ PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with | _(iUIT&IIMIIMMUI 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED F | i 


WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Cata’ ogueland:Prices:tow® ra I ll ii f (ay " ill =) 
EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. allt FE CLEANS POLISHES 
ntl i 
CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., eT een more 
: a eT Removing all impurities with- 
Established 1863. - a out breaking or wasting. 
= Made Especially for this Trade 


; TT —— o™ ll 
Neral Machinery, <== ag 
SHAFTING, KREIDER, CAMPBELL & C0. 1026, 1028 & 1030 Philadelphia, Pa, 


PULLEYS, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
HANGERS and 


a orncract*?NG BOGARDUS ECCENTRIC MILL 


Over 4,500 of owr Mills in Use. These Mills are Used for 
Sold under a full guarantee to give entire 


satisfaction, or money refunded, Grinding all Kinds Substances 
fF Klevator Men and others will consult their 
own interests by sending for our Illustrat- And having been used for a  aahes of years, 
ed Catalogue and references. are well known in the Trade. 
——OFFICE AND Works, Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Crind' he Follow- 
303 to 311 So. Canal St pie: Ding Auberan Ces. 
ane D CHICAGO. | Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint 
74 to 98 Harrison St., Quartz, Enamel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plas- 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous Clay, Paints, Guano, 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, 
t] 2 Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, Seeds, 
UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 414 Horse, fe » Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoa- 


> nnt, Cocoa, Oil Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, 
speeans 2 ore Saver aa Leather, India Rubber, Mica, Asbestos, Cork, 


cessful operation. Horn, Celluloid, Beef Fibrine, Confectioner’s Sugar 


Z 4 Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


Safety Blasting Powder, etc. 
Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron Nos. 3 and 4 for Grindfng Wet Substances, 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 


Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
tial and handsomely finished. TIllus- Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


compositions. es stibstances above so 
: annot be Ground by her Milis, 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 

= SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 


Rastera OMe Ite LiDeriy St New A One The Milits will do a much larger 
amountof work than any other Mills 

ALBERT DICKINSON, ina given time, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue For Illustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price 


Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. List, etc., apply, mentioning AMERICAN ELEya- 


POP CORN. ToR, to the manufacturers. 


OF 7 
sonnane| HEHE AIRERE SON ornce uexcuseae, |S. & CoP. SIMPSON, — ~~ 26-t0 36 Rodney St, Broki, ED, NEW YORK 
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min $50 REWARD 
wlll: st \ will be paid for any Grain 
Trea). 8 oy Re Fan of same size that can 
cleun and bag asmuch Grain or 
\, Seed in oneday asour Patent 
" MONARCH Grain and 
Seed Separator and Bag- 
er, which we offer to the pub- 
ic at alow price. Send for 
¢ circular and price list, 

\ ae ae See 
ewark, Ohio, U. 8. Lon 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S 


PATENT SIGHT FEED 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTHR COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION | 
A cup will be sent to respon- 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTOR, = OonmIo, UW. BS. A. é 
"| if desired. 


le. " 3 We refer to more than 
r A 10,000 firms using thim. 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH, = 
ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM 
_—e ee PHOTOGRAPH: 
NO DRAWING REQUIRED. 


NO HAND WORK NECEsSsary. 


annoy HEME ATG 
PARTICULARS CROSSCUP & WEST ENG.CO. 


i es 


Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valves and cylin- 
ders of steam engines, 
by the oniy perfect method, 


Through the Stam Pipe. _ 


he oil passes in Sight. drop 

by drop, into the column 
ofsteam,wh: reit ATOMIZESs, 
thus becoming a STEAM 
ms LUBRICANT7,oiling perfectly 

Gy every part reached by the 
| steam. Saves from 5) to 9) 


s percel t in«wi: and wear of 
machinery. thus paying for 
itself several times a year, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE VA Lits 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! _] 


+ <> XK <> + 
(ea Write for Description and Prices._&) LE 


702 GHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA. 


— 


IM. HALLIDAY, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Dugan’s Patent 


SLATE AND STANDARDS! 


For Snow Guards and Other Purposes. 


—-— ATTACHABLE TO EvERY DESCRIPTION OF 


New Oxlenns. 
Opening December 1, 1884: Closing May 31,1885. 


— UNDER TITE AUSPICES OF PHE — 


United States Government, 
$1,300,000, 


Appropriated by the General Government, 


$500,000, 


Contributed by the Citizens of New Orleans. 


$200,000, 
$100,000, 


Appropriated by the State of Jouisiana. 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the City of New Orleans, 


From $5000 to $25,000, 


Appropriated by Innumerable States, Cities . 
and Foreign Countries, 


a = 


Every State and Territory in the Union represented, 


M. HALLIDAY, Sole-Proprietor and Manufacturer, - 218 €. Ninth St., NEW YORK CITY. and oooh Ue ee ‘ 
SU BSCRIBEH FOR, STEAM ENCINES | 0 ‘tivest tndustia Gent inti 


World’s History. 


OF ALL SIZES, APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITS ALREADY RECRIVED 
COVER MORK SPACE AND A GREATER VARIETY 


$49 e + A + r+ on Se 
Obe Americar Fleyalor and Grain Grade,” | BOERS, STEAM PUMPS, ETC.) “eitinokthabiaist 
+ The cheanest rates of travel ever known in 
Send for Catalogue stating what you want. the annals of transportation secured for the 


i “ry where, 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. | RICE, WHITACRE & Co., PPor information, ese 
s ~ Director General, W. I. & C. C. E., 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184,aud 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. irgetingd es eh nett es ET New Oaceans, Las 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Giant’ Dustlessz Separator 


We claim for the “ Giant” 
superiority over all other 
Separators for the following 
Wy strong reasous— 

First. The cost is not 
much over One-half that of 
any other Separator that will 
do the same work. 

Second. Itissimpleinits 
construction, Strong and 
Durable. Any one compe- 
tent to run a famming mill 
can operate the *‘Giant.”” 

Third. The height from 
the floor to the top of the re- 
ceiving hopper is but four feet 


three inches, so will accommo- 
date spouts from different 
points the same as a fanning 
mill. —EVERY— 


Separator Guaranteed 10 Give Satisfaction. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


CORN SHELLERS & CLEANERS. 


“THE GLADIATOR,” 


Simpson & Gault Mfg.Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Flour Mill and Elevator Machinery 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. PLEASE WRITE US. 


Portable Corn and Feed Mills --- 10,000 Sold ! 


——((( PHILADELPHIA )))——anp——(((_ CHICAGO._)))—— 


MAIN BELTING Co. 


—Manufacturers of the 


| LEVIATHAN | 


ELTIN 


| UNSURPASSED | 


For Strength, Durability and Cheap- 
ness. Made to any Length, 
Width or Strength, 


FOR MAIN DRIVING BELTS, 


Guaranteed to Run Straight, even throughout. No Cross- 
Joints, unaffected by dampness, clings | well to the 
pulley, has no equal; in fact is 


5 PS sce Se) ee 


Endless Belts, 3 Feet Extra. 
—DEALERS IN— 


Challenge Rawhide Lace, 


SNS 


POTTER’S PATENT BELT HOOKS. 


Main Belting Co. 
5. W. Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, 
And 248 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Send for Circular and Price List. Mention this Paper. 
This Belting is especially adapted for Mills, Elevators, etc. 


Crowl’s Pat, lron Roofing, 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
one prepared by the manufacturers rea Vv for laying. 
CORRUGATED EDG® ROOFING. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 
("Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List: 
= These goods will be exhibited at the New Orleans Exhibition. 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON, 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


H. ren: & CO., 


Our WIRE ROPE BELTS are 
Spliced with Channon’s Patent 
Splice, which for NEATNESS, 
STRENGTH, and DURABIL- 
ITY far exceeds any other. 


White Canvas Covers. 


FLAGS! 


Oiled Clothing! 
FISH NETS, 


CORDA GE: 
Etc., Ete. 


210 to 216 S. 5. Water ISt,, Chicazd, I 


Circulars and any Information Sent on Application, 


UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


Manufacture all Kinds of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


Buckets, Building Materials, 


kK PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS, © denc 

And all Iron Work used in Elev: "Soliivd and Batmates eee S orrespondence 
WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL.—OFFICE: FIRST. NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TA LARGEST MANA 


Ey | 


_ MEET | 


Sheet Iron Roofing. 


In the United States. 


Used on SeAG SE Kinds of 
Buildings. 
In use in every State and Terri- 
tory. 
(@ Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Testimonials. 


Corrugated Iron Ceiling. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


104, 108 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


All Orders sent to FAVORITE STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF 
ING CO., will receive prompt attention. 


IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 
Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 


IP to achine, which makes a great IM. 
RANA ee eee shat » PROVEMENT. Itis 


Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and saye 
cost of freight, I constantly ke p stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliy- 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. 
and prices. Address 


z CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., 


Send for references 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’C CO., Moline, tL, 


DIVEEASIN Oa SS cae a" 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex, ‘Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner, 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines Made ye Ware- 
house Purposes. 


Sara i tearnaree 


SEND FOR ee 


CHICAGO. 


ALL SIZES OF 


VAIOR BOOTS 


IN IRON AND WOOD, 
LINK BELTING 
FLAT BELTIN G, 


CARRIED IN STOCK. 


SPIRAL CONVEYORS! ; PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


Patented April 17th, 1883: 

The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Convevor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons:, ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and ouly skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed in its construction. Steel, as is 
wellknown, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off when subjected to aheavy 
strain. The steel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our flights are all 
stamped out with ‘dies, thus insuring a’ true and smooth 
running Conveyor. 


For all Kinds of ‘ 


te cath GRAIN CLEAN MACHINERY 
COUPLING. BO Gr Coupling has points of advantage i IN G 
over any Conveyor Coupling in the market. The collar USED IN } 
into which the Coupling fits is made ee steel, yen as on Elevators, Warehouses, Flour ananice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 
its inner side, a feather, “A,” which fits into the slot “B, DRIVING ENDS Etc., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, fo 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. Kilns, used. in Dryin Oats, Corn,-Fruit, ete. Smut Mill datkels of all kinds and sizes made to order- 
aa On all Driving-Ends and every alternate coupling Osten ener line | We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators; Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. fe 
proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, made in one piece. As the great- Samples and Prices on Application. ! 


f 
. t 


est. strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- | TS ree as THE HARRINGTON, & KING PERFORATING CO., 


preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. 
100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO 


OTHER SPECIALTIES. 
IRON ROOFING. 


“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel | : 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele-| 
Cheapest and Best Planin Use.. Preferable to Corr 
_ gated... Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. , Also ~ 


vator Boots, “Power Grain Shoy el, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, 
Car St arters, etc. 


A 'Calamine Tron: (best thing for Gutters), and 
be Iron Ore: Paint, ‘Manufactured'by. - Vee 


Send for Catalogue. Address e 

a 

WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC. Co. : 4)T. GC. Snyder & Co, 
ae CANTON, OHIO. _ 


125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. o. .. Send for Cikcular and Price: List. Sample Free. 


